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A PROUD MOMENT: 


when you graduate from college as an Army Officer 


Mail coupon today for complete information. Use the coupon to 
order direct from Washington. Complete free information (including 
a list of the colleges and universities which offer the Army ROTC 
Program) will be mailed to you immediately — without obligation. 


THAT MOMENT is more than four years away. But if you're a 
college-bound senior, you should be planning for it now. Why? 
Because your application for Army ROTC (Army Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps) must be submitted during your first week in college! 
So when you make your college plans, carefully weigh the advan- 


tages of serving as an Army officer i . way 4 R Mi Y R¢( ITC 
. - - 


] , Traditional responsibilities. To meet the command responsibilities tein 
of an Army officer, you apply the le idership prince iples absorbed CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 
during ROTC training. And your executive potential grows as Department of The Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
you gather leadership experience. That’s why employers often Please rush me complete Army ROTC information 
prefer men who served as commissioned officers. These men 
have proven their ability to shoulder executive responsibility. Name 

, Traditional rewards. In every organization, greater responsibil- Address 

ities mean greater rewards. Thus the traditional responsibilities City__ 

and prestige of an Army Officer are matched by material advan- | 

tages. An Army 2nd Lieutenant earns a minimum of $338.58 per mm Siiis aii dean a 7 P ager 

month — plus substantial fringe benefits si hie atl can ete sebelah eg 











LONG AFTER THE 
WAR WAS OVER 
GENERAL GRANT FOUGHT 
HIS BIGGEST BATTLE! SHADOW 


Another in the exciting TV Series OF A 


Our American Heritage 


SOLDIER 


DON’T MISS by John 


JAMES WHITMORE Whedon 
TERESA WRIGHT 
JOHN BARAGREY 


with Special Guest Star 


MELVYN DOUGLAS 


SUN. FEB. 21, 8 10 9 pm “** 


E.S.7. 


Fourth in the “Our American Heritage” series. 
Prepared in cooperation with 
the Editors of AMERICAN HERITAGE Magazine. 
Produced by Mildred Freed Alberg. 
PRESENTED BY THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


COMING UP! 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Sun. mar. 20—He had to overcome tradition—and the fame of his father, too! 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, Sun. Apr. 10—In order to finance his “‘gospel’’ he had to accumulate millions of dollars first! 





come 
try the car with 
so much that’s 


NCW 


so much 
that’s 


different! 
THE SUPERLATIVE 
1960 CHEVROLET 


} 








There's nothing like a new car—and no new car 
like a 60 Chevrolet. The Bel Air 2-Door Sedan. 


Every tasteful line of this superlative ’60 Chevrolet seems to tell the luxury cars to move over—from the proud jut of its prow to the 
saucy cut of its rear deck. J And the hushed elegance of its roomier new Body by Fisher repeats the refrain—with finely tailored 
fabrics, sofa-wide seats and a lower-than-ever transmission tunnel that'll please you right down to your toes. You’ll luxuriate, too, 
in the way this new Chevy’s Full Coil ride—insulated from road shock and noise by thicker, newly designed body mounts—rivals 
the poise of even the costliest cars. J Yet, sumptuous as this ’°60 Chevy is, it remains more dedicated than ever to those proved 
Chevrolet virtues—economy and dependability. There’s a choice of two standard engines that do marvelous things with mileage— 
the famed Hi-Thrift 6, savin’est 6 in any full-size car, and a new Turbo-Fire V8 that gets more miles on a gallon of regular while 
giving you more “git”? at normal speeds. Your dealer’s the man to see for the details, including the one we 

know will delight you most of all—the low price you pay for this superlative Chevrolet luxury! Chevrolet P cnevnower | 


Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. §§ nearest to perfection a low-priced car ever came! 
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It came 
all the way 
from Rome 


a revolutionary new shoe idea: the Roma 
What we took was that light, man-about-the-continent look (and feel). 
What we did was to make it in the U.S. to American tastes. What we've 
priced it for is American budgets. It’s the Roma—a whole new idea in 
shoe-making. Sensational? Man, like inventing the Hero sandwich! 
Because here’s a shoe that feels like a slipper, supports like a brogue, 
keeps in shape like an athlete. And don’t be fooled by that Latin sole. 
It’s prime leather through and through—which means it wears and 
wears. In black or the new, 

B & B (brown brushed with 

black), only $9.99 and only at 
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Wide World photo 


HONORED: Judith Anderson is now a 


Dame Commander of the British Empire. 


TRAGEDIENNE’S TRIUMPH 

A THIN, SOMEWHAT AWK- 
WARD young woman of 20 arrived 
in Hollywood in 1918 from her native 
Australia. An actress since her teens, 
she wanted to become a motion 
picture star. But the movie studios 
seemed to be interested in glamor 
girls, not actresses. Judith Anderson 
was not hired. 

She went to New York and made 
the rounds of theatrical agencies. 
They, too, offered no encouragement. 
Finally, one day, she trudged into 
the last agency on her list. Discour- 
aged and tired she collapsed into a 
chair. The future had never looked 
darker. At that moment, a Broadway 
producer rushed into the office. He 
desperately needed an actress to re- 
place an ailing member of his cast. 
Judith Anderson was offered her first 
acting job in America. 

During the next six 
toured the country from coast to 
coast in road companies. It was a 
hard life. “I lived in trunks, suit- 
cases, and railroad stations,” she 
recalls. Finally, in 1924, she was 
offered a starring role in a Broadway 
play. It was an immediate success 
and the critics hailed the birth of 
a new star. 

Since then, triumph has followed 
triumph. In her long career Miss An- 
derson has played nearly every type 
of role, from Lady Scarface in a 
Hollywood gangster movie (she had 
to disguise her British accent) to 
Lady Macbeth on Broadway and in 


years she 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 14. 


London. As Medea in the Greek 
classic play by Euripides, she won 
universal acclaim for “perhaps the 
most magnificent performance of the 
century.” 

Last month, Miss Anderson scored 
her greatest triumph. She was named 
by Queen Elizabeth a Dame Com- 
mander of the British Empire. 

Today, at 62, Dame Judith Ander- 
son makes her home in Santa Bar- 
bara, California, in a “dream house” 
surrounded by three acres of pepper 
trees, mimosa, eucalyptus, daphne, 
and vegetable gardens. When she is 
not behind the footlights, Miss An- 
derson likes to spend her time romp- 
ing with her two dogs or working 
in her garden. “I don’t spend money 
on clothes,” she once told reporters. 
“I have to save it to buy fertilizer 
and seeds.” 


THE VERY SENIOR SENATOR 
THE ABILITY of Theodore Fran- 
cis Green, the very senior Senator 
from Rhode Island, to “just keep 
rollin’ along” has been the source of 
endless wonder among his Congres- 
sional colleagues. At 92, the Rhode 
Island Democrat already holds the 
record for being the oldest man ever 
to serve in either house of Congress. 
And if the Senator is now getting 
along in years, he admits this fact 
only grudgingly. True, in recent 
years, he has had to give up moun- 


Wide World photo 
WELL-EARNED REST: Senator Theodore 
Green, 92, announces his retirement. 


tain climbing, wrestling, and tennis. 
But the Senator still indulges faith- 
fully in 15 minutes of “setting-up 
exercises” each morning, walks sev- 
eral miles a day, and swims when- 
ever he gets a chance. 

There comes a time, however, 
when even the durable and doughty 
Senator Green must, ah—slow down 
a bit. He recently announced that 
he will not seek re-election next 
November. His current term will 
expire in January, 1961, to round out 
24 years in the Senate. 

Theodore Francis Green was 
born in Providence, R. I., in 1867. 
During most of his childhood, he 
was just about the sickliest youngster 
in town, having managed to acquire 
virtually every infantile disease 
known to medical science. 

In time, the future Senator en- 
tered Brown University, where he 
was a Phi Beta Kappa scholar. Later, 
he studied law at Harvard. He was 
admitted to the Rhode Island bar 
in 1892. His law practice prospered, 
and so did his business ventures. In 
fact, Theodore Francis prospered to 
the point of becoming a multi-mil- 
lionaire. 

At first, he had less success in 
politics. Between 1908 and 1930, he 
ran up an unbroken string of politi- 
cal defeats. Finally in 1932, at the 
age of 65, he was elected Rhode 
Island’s governor. Four years later, 
he went on to the U. S. Senate, 
where he’s been ever since. 

A widely traveled man, Senator 
Green’s knowledge of foreign affairs 
and his fluency in foreign languages 
(German, French, Spanish, Polish, 
and Greek) served him well when 
he became chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Kelations committee in 1956. 
Last year, however, he voluntarily 
gave up the chairmanship so that a 
younger man would head this im- 
portant committee. 

The Senator is often asked the 
secret of his longevity and vigor. 
“A clear conscience, love of life and 
work, and plenty of exercise,” is his 
usual answer. Then he adds quickly: 
“And never take coffee at banquets 
—so you can sleep through the 
speeches.” 














(..WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW. .. 


India’s Reds Lose Kerala 


Communist candidates in the 
Indian state of Kerala suffered 
a smashing defeat at the polls 
as voters turned down a Red 
bid to regain power. 


An anti-Communist alliance, led 
by Prime Minister Nehru’s Congress 
Party, polled three times as many 
votes as the Communists in this 
spice-rich state in southwest India. 

India’s Communist party was 
jolted by the stinging setback. It 
won only 28 seats in the 126-seat 
Kerala legislature. But it did increase 
its percentage of the popular vote. 

Thus, nearly three years after they 
won control of Kerala in a free elec- 
tion, the Communists were over- 
whelmingly rejected by voters who 
had had enough of Communist rule. 

PWHATS BEHIND IT: The 
Western world was stunned in April 
1957 when the 15,000,000 Indians of 
Kerala voted a Communist govern- 
ment into power in a free election. 
Until then, Communists had taken 
control of major countries only by 
revolution and aggression. 

Although the Communists won 
only 35 per cent of the popular vote, 
they won control of the Kerala gov- 
ernment for a five-year term. The 
rest of the popular vote was split 
among several feuding anti-Commu- 
nist parties, none of which polled 
more votes than the Communists. 


RIPE FOR RED VICTORY 


Conditions in Kerala at that time 
were ripe for a Communist victory. 
Kerala is the most crowded state in 
India. Although its literacy rate (41 
per cent) is the highest in India, 
many young people who have been 
taught to read and write can’t find 
jobs. And the Reds were promising 
to provide more jobs. (Watch for 
Unit on India, March 9 issue.) 

The Red pledges were never ful- 
filled. Instead, prices and unemploy- 
ment went up—and the standard of 
living dropped even further. The 
Communists also were accused of 


looting tax money to fil] their own 
party treasure chests. 

Many people in Kerala became 
disillusioned with the Communists. 
In 1958 Kerala’s high school and col- 
lege students demonstrated against 
a rise in bus fares. Red police coun- 
tered by using tear gas and rifles. 
Finally, the Reds backed down and 
lowered the bus fares. 

Last year the Reds plunged 
Kerala into another crisis. They 
passed a law requiring Kerala’s 7,000 
private schools to hire only govern- 
ment-approved teachers. The pri- 
vate school directors, fearing this 
was a scheme to fill the schools with 
Communist teachers, closed their 
schools in protest. Anti-Communist 
demonstrations broke out in the 


streets. Kerala's Red police killed 15 
demonstrators and arrested 20,000. 

Communist violence and corrup- 
tion brought demands for new elec- 
tions in Kerala. But the Reds were 
determined to stay in power until 
their term ended in 1962. Tension 
and violence mounted. 


RED INFLUENCE STILL STRONG 

Finally, acting under India’s fed- 
eral constitution, Prime Minister 
Nehru abolished Kerala’s Communist 
government and put the state under 
the rule of the central government 
of India pending new elections. 

Although the elections were a 
resounding victory for the anti- 
Communist alliance, Communist in- 
fluence in Kerala remains danger- 
ously strong. In actual ballots, the 
Communists polled more votes than 
they did in 1957. But this time, the 
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Street of Broken Dreams in Algiers 


Street in Algiers—torn up to build barricades against French army—is being 
pieced together again. Yet scars of recent uprising by French settlers (see 
last week's news pages) are sure to be long in healing. To strengthen his 
government, President de Gaulle assumed emergency powers last week. In addi- 
tion, he shifted six cabinet ministers and fired two others—including Jacques 
Soustelle, minister in charge of oil development in the Sahara (see pp. 10-15). 


UPI 











anti-Communists—who were split in 
1957—worked together. One of the 
first jobs of the anti-Communist vic- 
tors will be to try to find jobs for 
millions of unemployed—the Com- 
munists’ chief source of strength. 


Israel vs. Syria 


Storm signals were raised in 
the Middle East as Israeli and 
Syrian infantrymen clashed in a 
series of sharp border skirmishes. 


Israel claimed that Syrian troops, 
disguised as farmers, had crossed 
into its territory near the Biblical 
Sea of Galilee. Israel also charged 
that Syrian troops had shelled an 
Israeli village in an area that had 
been demilitarized by the U.N. 

Syria, now a partner with Egypt 
in the United Arab Republic, an- 
swered that the soldiers were merely 
protecting Syrian farmers. Although 
their fields lie in Israel, their homes 
are across the border in Syria. 

In retaliation for the alleged “vi- 
olation of its territory,” Israeli 
demolition teams razed a Syrian bor- 
der village. Israel said the village 
was being used as a military base. 

At another spot along the border, 
Israeli and Syrian patrols slugged it 
out in a half-hour rifle duel. There 
were also dog-fights between jet 
planes of the two countries. 

A United Nations armistice com- 
mission, stationed in the area to 
prevent such military outbreaks, per- 
suaded both countries to pull back 
their troops. 

Some diplomats feared the sud- 
den booming of the guns might 
trigger a new war in the Middle 
East between Israel and her Arab 
neighbors. 

>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: Deep go 
the roots of hatred between the 
Arabs of the Middle East and the 
Jews of Israel. They go back to a 
British promise—made during World 
War I (1914-18), to help the Jews 
fulfill a centuries-old dream of a na- 
tional homeland in Palestine. Pales- 
tine, then sparsely settled by Arabs 
and a handful of Jews, had been the 
Jewish homeland in Biblical times 
—until the Jews were dispersed to 
every part of the world by Rome. 

Britain, which governed Palestine 
under a “mandate” of the League of 
Nations, had great difficulty after 
1920 keeping peace between incom- 
ing Jewish settlers and the Arab res- 
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Cross shows site of recent border skir- 
mish between Israeli and Syrian troops. 


idents of Palestine. The problem was 
intensified during and after World 
War II. Nazi Germany instigated a 
deliberate campaign to wipe out the 
Jews of Europe—and murdered 
6,000,000 in the process. Tens of 
thousands of Jewish survivors fled or 
tried to leave Europe for Palestine. 


U.N. PARTITION 


Outbreaks of violence became 
more frequent in Palestine. The 
whole Palestine problem was finally 
turned over to the United Nations. 
In 1947 the U.N. General Assembly 
voted to divide Palestine into a Jew- 
ish state (Israel) and an Arab state 
(now part of Jordan). More than 
700,000 Arabs, living in the new Is- 
raeli state, left the country. Many 
were paid for their land. Others fled 
in fear. Ever since, Arab countries 
have claimed that these Arab ref- 
ugees were driven illegally from 
their property. 

On the very day in 1948 that Is- 
rael, with U.N. approval, declared 
itself an independent nation, the 
member nations of the Arab League 
—Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Egypt, and 
Iraq—invaded the new nation. Israel 
decisively hurled back the combined 
armies of the Arab League. 

Under a U.N. supervised truce, 
new boundary lines were staked out 
between Israel and her Arab neigh- 
bors. Sometimes the new border cut 
right through old villages. In some 
instances, like the one that caused 
the latest outbreak of violence, 


Arab farmers found their fields were 
now in Israeli territory. 

The armistice never led to a full- 
fledged peace. Border clashes have 
continued to take a toll in lives. 
Arab opposition to the very exist- 
ence of a Jewish state—and Israel’s 
determination to survive—continue to 
keep the Middle East one of the 
world’s hot spots. 


NewAmendment? 


The Senate has approved and 
sent on to the House of Rep- 
resentatives a new “three- 
pronged” amendment to the 
United States Constitution. 


The three sections of the proposed 
amendment would: 
Repeal state laws requiring that a 
poll tax be paid before a citizen 
may vote. This section passed the 
Senate by a vote of 70-18. 
Extend to the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the right to vote 
in Presidential elections and the 
right to elect non-voting delegates 
to the House of Representatives. 
This section won the votes of 63 
Senators, while 25 opposed it. 
Grant state governors the power 
to fill vacancies in the U.S. House 
of Representatives in the event that 
more than half of the representa- 
tives are killed in a nuclear attack 
or some other disaster. The vote on 
this section was 72 for, 16 against. 

Before the proposed amendment 
could become the law of the land, it 
must pass through two more major 














After autograph expert complained that 
stamp above had “‘fake’’ Washington sig- 
nature, U.S. Post Office admitted artist 
had changed Go: to G and teok eut fancy 
curlicues in real signature (shown below 
stamp) to make signature easier te read. 
Post Office has now promised not te 
“forge” any mere signatures on stamps. 





steps. First, it would have to gain 
the approval of two thirds of the 
members of the House. 

Then, the proposed amendment 
would be submitted to the states 
for ratification. Within a seven-year 
time limit, three fourths of the state 
legislatures would have to ratify it. 

However, the states would not 
have to accept all three sections of 
the amendment. They could vote for 
just one or two of them, according 
to a provision included in the text 
of the amendment. 

>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: The 
move to ban the poll tax is intended 
to abolish what some people have 
long considered to be a “political in- 
justice.” Today, it has all but van- 
ished as a method of taxation. In 
the U.S., only five states (Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Virginia, and 
Texas) still retain it. Some critics 
have charged that the tax is being 
used to discourage certain people— 
particularly Negroes—from voting. 
Many Southern Negroes are too poor 
to afford the poll-tax payments, 
critics contend. 

The measure to ban the poll tax, 
however, was proposed by a South- 
erner, Senator Spessard L. Holland 


(Dem., Fla.). It was supported by 
two other Southern Senators, Russell 
B. Long (Dem., La.) and B. Everett 
Jordan (Dem., N.C.). 


800,000 NOW VOTELESS 


The second section of the pro- 
posed amendment would grant suf- 
frage to the .800,000 citizens of 
Washington, D.C. Today this right is 
denied to District residents on the 
ground that the nation’s capital 
should be a “neutral political terri- 
tory.” Washington residents have 
long contested this restriction as “tax- 
ation without representation.” 

The third section of the amend- 
men* is designed to fill a possible 
‘gap” in Congressional vacancies. 
State governors in the past have 
been given the right to fill Senate 
vacancies by appointment. But va- 
cancies in the House of Represent- 
atives can now be filled only by 
an election. 

If the amendment is successfully 
passed by the House and ratified by 
the states, it will become the 23rd 
amendment to the Constitution. 

For more on _ Constitutional 
amendments, watch for special issue, 
Our Government at Work, coming 
next week. 


Wide Wor! 


POLO ON ONE WHEEL. Just about anybody can play polo from a conventional bicycle. 
So these teen-agers in Denver, Colo., decided to handicap themselves by stripping 
bikes down to one wheel. These nimble teeners—ready to challenge all comers— 
are (I. to r.) John McDowell, 17; Ronald Warren, 17; Ted Conti, 17; Ann McDowell, 16. 
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CIN. BRIEF... 


‘LADY HURRICANES, The hurri- 
cane roster is going to remain an all- 
girl affair, the Weather Bureau says. 
Despite protests from irate ladies, the 
big windy storms coming in from the 
sea will still be named for girls. To 
avoid repetition, the Weather Bureau 
has worked out four alphabetical sets 
of 21 names each. When it has gone 
through all 84 names, it expects to 
start all over again. 








A REAL WALKAWAY. Long- 
distance walking is the newest fad in 
England, and a 56-year-old lady 
vegetarian has become the queen of 
the cult. Dr. Barbara Moore claimed 
the title after walking 1,028 miles in 
23 days through rain, sleet, snow, gales, 
and floods from John O’Groat’s at the 
northern tip of Scotland to Land’s End 
at the southern point of Cornwall. 

_Averaging about 50 miles a day, Dr. 
Moore wore out four pairs of shoes on 
the walk that brought her the entire 
length of England. The vegetarian 
hiker attributed her endurance to a 
healthful diet of carrot juice, lettuce, 
and honey. While resting in bed after 
her long walk, Dr. Moore set herself 
a new challenge—a 3,000-mile hike 
across the U.S. 


INSURANCE CUT FOR MIDGETS. 
Owners of small American and Euro- 
pean economy cars have long been 
boasting to their big-car neighbors 
about the savings on midget autos. 


Starting March 1 they'll have one more 
economy to pocket as their auto in 
surance premiums drop 10 per cent 

S. auto insurance companies will 
lower rates for compact cars in 43 states. 

Reason: Because of smaller size 
and weight—and thus greater maneu 
verability—smaller cars can sometimes 
slip through a tight squeeze that would 
demolish a larger car. And when a 
small car is damaged, repairs often cost 
less than similar repairs to a larger cai 

Most smaller cars will benefit from 
the ruling—including a new entry from 
Moscow. The Soviet Union, which pro 
duces fewer than 140,000 cars a year 
announced that it would invade the 
U.S. small-car market by sending over 
10,000 midget-sized Moskvich autos 
Expected price: $1,400 


LADY EXPLORER. Miss Louise A 
Boyd, 72-year-old Arctic explorer 
added another leaf to her crown ol 
honors when the American Geographi 
cal Society elected her to be the first 
woman councilor in the Society's 108 
year history. Exploration and discovery 
have long been the keys to Miss 
Boyd's dramatic career. Between 1926 
and 1938 she financed, organized, 
led seven scientific expeditions to th 
Arctic. In 1955 she became the first 
woman to fly over the North Pole. 

Miss Boyd's list of honors includes 
the French Legion of Honor and the 
Medal of King Christian X of Denmark 
Ten years ago, the U.S. Defense De 
partment presented her with an award 
for her “outstanding patriotic service 
to the Army as a contributor of geo 
graphic knowledge.” 
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FRENCH FAMILY OF NATIONS: Shown in color are the terri- 
tories that make up France’s African Community. One of them 
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World Week map by Frank Ronan 


is the Malgache Republic (Madagascar), the world’s fourth 
largest island. It is located 240 miles off the African coast. 


-France’s “Partners” in Africa 


South of the Mediterranean are the territories of French Africa 
which jointly cover an area 20 times the size of France itself 


IKE THE RESTLESS CHIL- 
DREN of a large family, the 
nations of French Africa are seeking 
to “grow up” in a hurry. Some of 
the more impatient ones are eager 
to cut loose from “Mother France's” 
apron strings as soon as possible. 
Others are, as yet, too dependent 
on France to strike off on their own. 
In total area, French Africa cov- 
ers a huge tract of “real estate.” Its 
4,000,000 square miles of territory 
make it nearly 20 times larger than 
continental France itself—or slightly 
larger than the United States, all 50 
states included. 

In this vast land area live some 
36,000,000 people. Only a little more 
than 1,000,000 of them are Euro- 
peans or descendants of Europeans. 
Most of the inhabitants of the north- 
ern sections are Arabs, Berbers, and 
Moors. In the southern regions, 


Negroes of many tribes make up the 
overwhelming proportion of the 
population. 

There is a lot of French Africa, 
and there is a lot to French Africa. 
Here, natural and cultural contrasts 
are more sharply focused, perhaps, 
than anywhere else on earth. For 
French Africa includes sun-parched 
deserts and tropical rain forests, 
20th-century cities and primitive 
mud-hut villages, modern medical 
science and witch doctors. 
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To encourage a continuation of 
“family ties” between the mother 
country and the varied peoples of 
these varied lands, France and 12 of 
its former African colonies have 
formed an economic and political 
federation known as the French 
Community. Member nations may 
withdraw from the Community at 
any time to declare their complete 
independence. At least four may do 
so this year. 

Eleven of the 12 African members 
of the Community are republics 
which formerly made up French 
West Africa and French Equatorial 
Africa. These are the Ivory Coast 
(population: 2,485,000), Voltaic Re- 
public (3,326,000), Dahomey (1,713,- 
000), Mauritania (624,000), Niger 
(2,415,000), Senegal (2,269,000), Su- 
danese Republic (3,709,000), Gabon 
(403,800), Congo (759,700), Chad 





(2,581,000), and the Central African 
Republic (1,134,000). : 

The 12th member of the French 
Community in Africa is the Mal- 
gache Republic (4,913,000, also 
known as the Malagasy Republic). 
French Africa also includes Algeria 
(10,265,000), the northern portion 
of which is governed as part of 
France itself and the southern por- 
tion as a colony; and French So- 
maliland (67,000), an east-African 
land which has elected to remain a 
French territory. 

Most of the northern portions of 
French Africa lie in the vast Sahara 
Desert—where miles upon miles of 
wasteland is broken only by oc- 
casional rock formations and scat- 
tered oases. Nomadic Moslem tribes 
wander over this vast.area. Among 
them are the Tauregs, a fierce Berber 
tribe who have traditionally earned 
their livelihood by robbing desert 
caravans. 


RICHES BENEATH THE SANDS 


Except for northern Algeria with 
its fertile Mediterranean coastal re- 
gion, much of French North Africa 
is agriculturally worthless. But be- 
neath the shifting sand dunes there 
may be an important resource—oil. 
Recent geological surveys in the Sa- 
hara have revealed that here may 
lie one of the world’s greatest de- 


Sidewalk Cafes 


posits of oil. One pool alone con- 
tains an estimated 300,000,000 tons 
—or enough oil to meet France’s do- 
mestic needs for 15 years! 

South of the Sahara is the savanna 
country, a region of grasslands and 
moderate rainfall. This area is well 
suited for agriculture. Major crops 
include cocoa, coffee, bananas, cot- 
ton, and rubber plants. Large herds 
of cattle, goats, and sheep—an esti- 
mated 30,000,000 head—find abun- 
dant land here for grazing. 

Still farther south are the tropical 
rain forests, where the temperatures 
are constantly hot and the climate 
consistently wet (rainfall: 120-130 
inches yearly). Out of these forests 
come tropical woods, including the 
mahogany prized highly by furni- 
ture makers the world over. 

Off the southeast coast of Africa 
is the Malgache Republic (formerly 
known as Madagascar). It is the 
fourth largest island in the world 
(after Greenland, New Guinea, and 
Borneo). And although it is sepa- 
rated from the African continent by 
only 240 miles of water, the people 
on this island appear to bear no re- 
lationship to those ef Africa. Instead, 
they resemble the people of Poly- 
nesia and Melanesia in the far-off 
islands of the South Pacific. Indeed, 
scientists theorize that the people of 
Malgache may have migrated from 
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A TOUCH OF PARIS 
ON THE CONGO 


“TY XPECT THE UNEXPECTED” 
is good advice for tourists trav- 
eling through Africa. But few tour- 
ists are quite prepared for their first 
sight of Brazzaville, the colorful cap- 
ital of the Congo Republic. 
Brazzaville has sidewalk cafes 
with striped awnings, just like those 
on the Champs Elysees. It has res- 
taurants where the filet mignon and 
the crepes suzette are a gourmet’s 
delight. And its beauty salons offer 
chic Congolese mademoiselles the 
latest coiffures from France. Brazza- 
ville is a veritable “Paris” in the 
heart of Equatorial Africa. 
Berets are not an uncommon sight, 
and many of the city’s 95,000 Afri- 


cans speak French as fluently as any 
Frenchman. Nearly all of Brazza- 
ville’s top officials have received their 
legal and administrative training in 
France. 

Congolese officials, however, face 
some problems that are unknown— 
and hardly dreamed of—in Paris. A 
few years ago, for example, a newly- 
elected Senator decided to visit his 
constituents deep in the Congo jun- 
gle. He set out, alone, for a tour 
of the more remote villages, and was 
never heard from again. Months 
went by. Ultimately the police were 
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the South Seas many centuries ago. 

Two basic problems plague all of 
French Africa—illiteracy and disease. 
To be sure, much is being done to 
solve both problems. School attend- 
ance figures now run close to 1,000,- 
000, compared to only 329,000 in 
1946. And there are now more than 
3,000 hospitals and private clinics, 
including the famous one at Lam- 
barene, Gabon, operated by Nobel 
Prize winner Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 

Important cities in French Africa 
include Algiers (population: 361,- 
800) in Algeria, the famous seaport 
of Dakar (230,000) in Senegal, and 
Brazzaville (99,000) in the Congo. 
These cities are all linked by mod- 
ern air transportation. 

All told, French Africa is an area 
rich in natural resources—most of 
them still to be tapped. Diamonds, 
iron, copper, manganese, and urani- 
um are mined only to a limited ex- 
tent. It is believed, however, that 
French Africa holds still greater 
mineral treasures for future discov- 
ery and development. 

Keeping pace with French Africa’s 
economic growth is its political prog- 
ress. How it chooses to develop its 
natural wealth and what path it will 
follow politically are matters of the 
greatest importance not only to 
France but to the whole world (see 
pages 12-14). 





ordered to make an investigation. 
They questioned scores of villagers, 
carefully sifted fact from fancy, and 
pieced together what had happened. 
It seems that the senator had un- 
wisely visited one of the more primi- 
tive tribes of the Congo. He was en- 
thusiastically received and invited 
to a royal banquet—only to discover 
that he himself was to be the main 
course. 

“Sometimes,” concluded one Braz- 
zaville official, “a politician can be 
too popular.” 

—LEONARD BERKOWE 





Groping Toward Independence 


France’s former 


T’S A LONG JUMP from the stone 
age to the 20th century. Yet, this 
is the very task facing the nations of 
French Africa today. Can they make 
this tremendous leap successfully? 
Or will they stumble—and fall into 
the dark chasm of political and eco- 
nomic chaos? 

Whatever the eventual 
there is no denying that a new, vig- 
orous spirit is now sweeping from 
one corner of French Africa to an- 
other—the spirit of independence. 
Indeed, the people of French Africa, 
long held back by the chains of ig- 
norance and poverty, have taken 
some giant strides in recent years 
toward their goal of political self- 
determination. 

Political achievements by them- 
selves, however, may not be enough 
to solve all the problems of this vast 
territory. French Africa must also 
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colonies in Africa are taking 


their first, faltering steps toward freedom 


develop economically if true inde- 
pendence is to be achieved and 
maintained. In this respect, all of the 
French African nations still need a 
helping hand from “Mother France,” 
just as they have for centuries. For 
the history of French Africa is closely 
tied to the history of France itself. 

As early as the 14th century, the 
French established trading posts 
along the coast of West Africa, and 
French ships arrived regularly to 
take on cargoes of ivory, gold and 
African spices. Later, Frenchmen 
and other Europeans turned to an 
even more profitable but extremely 
cruel business—the buying of African 
Negroes to be sold as slaves in the 
Americas. 

Because the Europeans did not 
penetrate beyond the coastal regions, 
Africa for many centuries remained 
to them a place of mystery, the 
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MOMENT OF DECISION: A Senegalese voter reads the opposition press before 
casting his ballot in 1958 for or against the proposed French African Community. 


“dark continent.” But the coming of 
the Industrial Revolution to Europe 
in the 1800's helped to alter Europe's 
way of thinking. As manufacturing 
grew in importance to the European 
economy, so grew the need for in- 
creasing sources of raw materials. 
And there was nearby Africa, with 
its vast natural wealth hardly 
touched, all ready for the taking. 


LAND APLENTY IN AFRICA 


As the 19th century progressed, 
the European nations began to com- 
pete in earnest for African posses- 
sions. France, Britain, Spain, and 
Portugal were the first. They were 
joined later by Belgium, Italy, and 
Germany. 

In the colonization of Africa, 
France strove to take the lead. To 
the northwest, a French army en- 
tered Algeria as early as 1830 and 
gradually occupied the land south, 
through the Sahara. To the north- 
east, on the Red Sea, another French 
force subsequently occupied French 
Somaliland. From 1876 to 1900, 
French expeditions pushed eastward 
from the jungles of West Africa to 
Central Africa. In addition, France 
gained control of Madagascar, the 
large island off Africa’s southeast 
coast. 

France rounded out its collection 
of African territories by making pro- 
tectorates of Tunisia in 1881 and 
Morocco in 1906. In theory at least, 
these protectorates were granted a 
measure of local rule. But for all 
practical purposes, their local rulers 
acted only on orders from Paris. 

In developing its African acquisi- 
tions, the French government en- 
couraged the production of timber, 
cotton, and palm oil—mostly for ex- 
port back to the mother country. 
Frenchmen prospected for minerals 
and found iron, copper, manganese, 
and bauxite. They constructed rail- 
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roads and ports to handle an increas- 
ing stream of products. And they 
worked persistently—although not al- 
ways successfully—to raise the Afri- 
cans’ standard of living. 

Through the years, hundreds of 
thousands of French settlers (colons) 
came to Algeria. In Equatorial and 
West Africa, missionaries penetrated 
the jungles to teach native children 
to read and write. Arid French doc- 
tors fought yellow fever, sleeping 
sickness, and leprosy. 

French colonial policy differed 
from that of Britain in one important 
aspect. The British colonizers of 
Africa gave themselves the roles of 
tutors, whose announced intentions 
were to train their African subjects 
for self-government. France, on the 
other hand, preferred to educate the 
Africans to become _ responsible 
French citizens under the French 
government. Almost from the start, 
it made efforts to absorb Africans 
into French culture and_ society. 
This policy often paid dividends in 
African loyalty. (See “France Found 
Friends in Africa,” on the next page.) 

But the desire of the French Afri- 
can people for national freedom and 
independence grew. While the Afri- 
can population expanded rapidly, 
progress in farming and industry 
did not keep pace. The chances of 
achieving a better life, many Afri- 
cans felt, might be improved if they 
had political freedom. 


A STEP FORWARD 


In 1946, France met this challenge 
by relaxing its colonial rule. With the 
exception of Tunisia, Morocco, and 
Algeria, all other French African 
possessions became “Overseas Ter- 
ritories” in the “French Union.” The 
people of the “Overseas Territories” 
were permitted to elect their own 
Territorial Assemblies. But final po- 
litical power still rested with the 
French-appointed Territorial Gov- 
ernors. 

Native leaders continued to press 
for a greater measure of home rule. 
After years of political struggle, both 


Morocco and Tunisia gained com- 
plete independence in 1956. Moslem 
nationalists in Algeria also clamored 
for independence. This led to a pro- 
longed hit-and-run war which has 
taken 150,000 lives and costs France 
a billion dollars a year. 

France’s inability to put down the 
Algerian revolt resulted in a govern- 
ment crisis in 1958 which brought 
Charles de Gaulle back into power. 
(See Unit on France in October 7 
issue.) 

TRIPLE CHOICE 


One of De Gaulle’s first moves 

was to give all French Africans— 
except the Algerians—a chance to 
change their relationship to France. 
In a referendum held in September 
1958, De Gaulle offered the French 
African territories three choices: 
>» Complete independence—but with 
loss of French economic aid. Only 
Guinea chose this alternative. (See 
Unit on Guinea and Ghana in Feb. 
3 issue. ) 
>» Continue under French rule. Only 
French Somaliland chose to remain 
a French territory. 
» Become self-governing republics 
within the French Community. All 
other territories chose this course, 
forming the new republics of Mau- 
ritania, Senegal, the Sudanese Re- 
public, the Voltaic Republic (for- 
merly Upper Volta), Niger, Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey, Gabon, Congo, 
Central African Republic (formerly 
Ubangi-Shari), and the Malgache 
Republic (Madagascar). 


COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION 


As members of the Community, 
France and the new republics co- 
operate on matters of foreign policy, 
economics, and defense. Each re- 
public, however, runs its own inter- 
nal affairs. Member nations may 
combine—or even withdraw from the 
Community—if they so wish. 

What about Algeria? What makes 
this area different from the rest of 
French Africa? 

Algeria is the most thoroughly 
colonized of all France’s African 
territories. The great majority of the 
French colons in Africa have settled 
here. Many of their families have 
lived here for three generations. In 
fact, the northern portion has long 
been considered an integral part of 
France itself! 

These colons have steadfastly— 
and sometimes violently — resisted 


THE MAN ON THE COVER 


Drawn for ‘‘World Week" by Brande! 


Premier Felix Houphovet-Boigny 


THE PREMIER of the Ivory 
Coast Republic, Félix Houphouet- 
Boigny, likes to use a word sel- 
dom heard these days in independ- 
ence-minded Africa. The word is 
“interdependence.” 

“Underdeveloped countries like 
my own,” he explains, “cannot 
develop their own natural re- 
sources.” The answer, says Hou- 
phouet-Boigny, is for these under- 
developed countries to join “a 
larger economic and social organ- 
ization.” The 54-year-old premier 
has become Africa’s leading ex- 
ponent of the French Community 
of self-governing nations. 

But Houphouet-Boigny had not 
always been a champion of close 
ties with France. The son of a 
tribal chief, he tasted the bitter 
fruits of living in a colony. As a 
youth, Houphouet-Boigny studied 
hard to become a doctor, only to 
learn that “natives” were barred 
from entering the medical pro- 
fession. 

Shortly after World War II he 
led a bloody revolt in Ivory Coast 
against “European exploiters.” 
But by 1950, Houphouet-Boigny 
had changed his views. Coopera- 
tion with France, he felt, was the 
better way to win both self-gov- 
ernment and a better life for his 
people. 

He was elected a deputy from 
Ivory Coast to the French Na- 
tional Assembly. In later years, he 
served as a minister in a succes- 
sion of French Cabinets. Hou- 
phouet-Boigny used his political 
power to promote basic reforms 
in France’s African policy. 

Last November, when he vis- 
ited the United States, Premier 
Houphouet-Boigny graciously con- 
sented to pose for a photograph 
for World Week (see cover). 











France 


Found Friends 


in Africa 


HE SUMMER OF 1940 was 

perhaps the darkest page in 
France's long and turbulent his- 
tory. Her armies had collapsed 
before the German onslaught. 
Her people were demoralized. 
And from the Eiffel Tower in 
Paris flew a Nazi swastika—proof 
for all to see that France had 
become a nation in chains. 

But in London, General 
Charles de Gaulle spoke words 
of encouragement. “I say that 
nothing is lost. For France is not 
alone . . . She has a vast Em- 
pire behind her.” 

Was it an empty boast? Would 
the French colonies, too, submit 
to Hitler's yoke? Or would the 
fight be carried on, perhaps 
from the heart of French Africa? 

The answer was not long in 
coming. On August 26, 1940, 
Félix Eboué, Governor-General 
of French Equatorial Africa, un- 
furled the flag of Free France in 
Chad. This French colony was 
quickly transformed into an 
armed camp. 

Chad became the rallying 
point of soldiers from all the 
lands of French Africa. Guns 
and supplies were flown in from 
Britain. The first Free French 
units were organized, drilled, 
and readied for battle. Some 
were dispatched to Libya to 
fight the Italian army there. Oth- 
ers remained stationed in Chad 
to bar Nazi forces in North 
Africa from sweeping southward, 
toward the heart of the conti- 
nent. 

In October 1942, Anglo-Amer- 
ican landings were made on the 
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coast of North Africa. This was 
the signal for the French troops 
in Chad to go into action. Under 
General Leclerc, they marched 
to the Mediterranean, joined 
forces with their allies, and 
helped drive Hitler's armies from 
Africa. 

Two years later, on D-Day, 
some of these units took part in 
the Allied landings in Europe. 
French troops from Chad were 
among the first to enter Paris 
and liberate the French capital. 

As the war drew to a close, 
Félix Eboué turned his thoughts 
to Africa’s future. Surely the 
French could not long deny 
freedom to those who had 
helped France regain her own 
freedom? In February 1944, 
Eboué served as host in Brazza- 
ville to a conference of French 
colonial governors. He helped 
win approval for a major over- 
hauling of France’s colonial pol- 
icy. Henceforth, Africans were 
to be given a greater share in 
the running of their own af- 
fairs. 

Eboué, a descendant of planta- 
tion slaves in French Guiana 
(South America), was now at the 
height of his career. In April 
1944, he traveled to Cairo. 
Dressed in the resplendent uni- 
form of a French Governor- 
General, Eboué held a press 
conference. Africa, he predicted, 
was on the threshold of a glori- 
ous new. era of equality and 
freedom. But the great Negro 
leader did not live to see it. He 
died the following month, at 
the age of 60. 
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‘any concessions to the Algerians. 


(See World News in Review in the 
February 3-10 issues.) On the other 
hand, the Algerian nationalists ap- 
parently will settle for nothing less 
than full independence—period! 

President De Gaulle believes that 
the Algerian revolt cannot be re- 
solved by force. In a dramatic move 
last September, he had offered the 
Algerians three choices, almost iden- 
tical with the choices offered earlier 
by him to the other French African 
possessions. He made it clear, how- 
ever, that there will be no voting on 
these choices until the rebellion in 
Algeria ceases. 

France, today, knows that old- 
fashioned colonialism is dead. But 
there is a hopeful alternative—a 
“partnership” between France and 
the nations of French Africa for the 
benefit of all. 


PARTNERS IN PROGRESS 


Many African leaders agree that 
the financial and technical aid from 
France is vital for French Africa's 
future development. Others fear that 
France may continue to control their 
countries through economic means. 
For this reason, at least four nations 
are considering withdrawal from the 
Community. 

The nations of French Africa are 
faced with a momentous decision. 
And on the wisdom of their decision 
may rest their hopes of turning the 
“dark continent” into a “land of the 
bright future.” 





Words in the News 


Berbers (p. 10)—A_white-skinned 
people who have lived in North Africa 
since the dawn of history. Berbers are 
found in all North Africa west of Egypt, 
and have their own language. The Arab 
conquerors of North Africa converted 
the Berbers to Islam. A warlike people, 
the Berbers have retained a consider- 
able degree of independence, especially 
in the mountainous regions. 

crepes suzette (p. 11) — Famous 
French dessert. It consists of thin pan- 
cakes served in a sauce to which cognac 
or rum is added. Uusually this sauce is 
set ablaze as the dessert is served. 


Say It Right! 


Malgache (p. 10)—mal-GOSH. 

Gabon (p. 10)—gah-BOWN. 

Houpbouet-Boigny (p. 18)—hoo-FUAY 
bwa-nyee. 

colons (p. 18)—ka-LOANS. 

Felix Eboué (p. 14)—fay-LEEKS ay- 
boo-AY. 
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BOULEVARDS AND BICYCLES: Dakar, capital of Senegal, the inevitable sergeant de ville or traffic cop. As in 
has some of the hallmarks of a French city, including Paris, the policemen of Dakar also wield white batons. 


Africa a la Francaise 


Colonial rule is gone but the French way of life 


lingers on in lands where the tricolor once flew 
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MAIS OUI, MESDAMES: The dressmaker guarantees 
that he is using the finest cottons Paris has to offer. 


French Embassy photo 


CONGOLESE CERAMICS: At an art school in Brazzaville, 
students design pottery that has a distinctive French touch. 
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Mauldin in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


1. CARTOON READING 


Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and 
what you read in the Unit. ; 


1. What position ddes De Gaulle hold in France's 





government? 


2. With what major problem is this cartoon con- 


cerned? 





3. What do the Algerian nationalists want? ____ 
4. What is the attitude of the French colonists? 





5. How have De Gaulle’s proposals been received 


in France? 





ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 


Fill in the information: 


1. Does French Africa include deserts as well as 


tropical rain forests? —__ 


2. Is most of the population in the French African 


territories made up of European settlers? 


3. Do some of the inhabitants in French Africa still 


patronize witch doctors? 


4. The island now known as the Malgache Republic 





was formerly calléd 
5. Most of the northern portion of French Africa 


lies in the vast Desert. 





6. Is most of French Africa north or south of the 
Equator? —____ 
7. The wood of what tree growing in French Africa 


is a major export? 





8. Name the Nobel Peace Prize winner who is famous 





for his hospital work in French Africa. 





9. What is the savanna? _ 


10. In the 1800's, French Africa played an important 





part in the slave trade. True or false? 


il, PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. Define nationalism as it applies to events in Africa 


today. 





2. Summarize the three choices offered by De Gaulle 
to the French-African territories: 





‘(| > = 
(b) 
(c) 


3. What improvements did France bring about in its 











territories in Africa? 





4, What advantages do the French-African territories 
derive by accepting the status of self-governing repub- 


lics within the French Community? 





If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 4 points for each item in 
Question I, and 8 points for each item in Question II. Total, 
100. 





EW AMERICAN PRESIDENTS 
& have ever attained, during their 
lifetime, the popularity enjoyed by 
James Monroe. Conscientious and dili- 
gent, this rawboned backwoodsman 
inspired trust from all who knew him. 
His first four years in the White House 
were marked by unprecedented politi- 
cal harmony. And when he was re- 
elected in 1820, Monroe carried every 
state in the Union. Under his Admin- 
istration, the entire nation basked in 
a sunny “era of good feeling.” 

None of Monroe’s predecessors, ex- 
cept Thomas Jefferson, had brought so 
rich an experience in government to 
the Presidency. Monroe had won suc- 
cess aS a senator, a governor, and a 
diplomat. But it was in the White 
House that Monroe scored his most 
durable achievement. In 1823 he boldly 
served notice on Europe that the New 
World was no longer open to coloniza- 
tion or conquest. In effect, he pro- 
claimed that the young American re- 
public would henceforth guarantee the 
independence of its sister republics in 
the Western Hemisphere. The Monroe 
Doctrine has since become a corner- 
stone of U.S. foreign policy. For 137 
years, in various forms and changing 
situations, it has shielded the Americas 
from foreign domination, , 


FROM STUDENT TO SOLDIER 


Like his close friend, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Monroe was a Virginian. He was 
born in Westmoreland County in 1758, 
and he grew up on a frontier farm. 
When he was 16, Monroe entered 
William and Mary College in Virginia. 
But his studies were abruptly ended 
two years later. In 1776 he answered 
Washington’s call to arms. Monroe 
fought bravely and by the end of the 
war he had risen to the rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel. 
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Cash Prize in World 
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The Hall of Fame for Great Americans—16 


Our Nation’s 


Immortals 
JAMES MONROE 


Monroe returned to Virginia and, 
under Jefferson's guidance, studied law 
and prepared for a political career. In 
1782 he won his first election, a seat 
in the Virginia Assembly. The following 
year, Virginia voters sent him to the 
Continental Congress. While attending 
a session in New York, Monroe met one 
of the city’s reigning belles, Elizabeth 
Kortwright. Beautiful and intelligent, 
she captured the young Virginian’s 
heart. They were married in 1786. 

In the years that followed, Monroe’s 
political career gathered momentum. 
He was named to fill a vacancy in the 
U.S. Senate in 1790. Later he was 
elected Governor of Virginia. When 
Jefferson became President, he sent 
Monroe to Paris in 1803 to negotiate 
the purchase of New Orleans from the 


“The cause of liberty . . . ani- 
mated my youthful days; it has en- 
gaged the zealous attention of my 
maturer years; it will command my 
best efforts in its support so long as 
I shall be permitted to live.” 

—James Monroe, 1758-1831 

Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1930 by 66 
votes. Tablet unveiled in 1931. 
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French, Instead, Monroe bought all of 
France’s vast Louisiana Territory. With 
one stroke of the pen, the area of the 
United States was nearly doubled. 
Monroe returned home in triumph and 
was elected Governor of Virgina for a 
second time. In 1811 he accepted an 
offer from President Madison to be- 
come Secretary of State. 

When war with Britain came the 
following year, Monroe wanted to re- 
sign his post, put on his old uniform, 
and go off to fight. But Madison per- 
suaded him to remain in Washington. 


Week '$ 


In 1814, following a series of American 
defeats, the Secretary of War was dis- 
missed. Monroe agreed to take on this 
job, too. Soon thereafter U.S. troops 
scored victories at Baltimore and Platts- 
burg. To Monroe went much of the 
credit for the successful termination of 
the war. The tides of his popularity 
were now running stronger than ever 
before and, in 1816, they carried him 
into the White House. 

The new President took office at a 
fortunate time. America’s population 
was growing steadily, new industries 
protected by high tariffs were rising, 
and the opening of the West had begun. 


THE “HOLY ALLIANCE” 


The only threat to American secur- 
ity seemed to come from Europe. The 
absolute monarchies of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia had pledged themselves to 
stamp out representative government 
on the Continent. Some feared that 
this “Holy Alliance” also would carry 
its war on democracy to the New 
World. The newly-independent repub- 
lics set up by Spain’s former colonies 
seemed to be a possible target. 

Assured of Britain’s support, Presi- 
dent Monroe decided on a daring 
course of action. On December 2, 1823, 
in a message to Congress, he declared 
our nation’s determination to protect 
Latin America. Under the Monroe Doc- 
trine, at least the New World was to be 
made safe for democracy. 

Monroe’s second term came to an 
end in 1824. After 5C years of public 
service he retired to private life on his 
estate at Ash Lawn, near Charlottes- 
ville. In his last years he served as 
rector of the young University of Vir- 
ginia. He died on July 4, 1831. But 
the Doctrine that bears his name con- 
tinues to live on—a towering monument 
to Monroe’s wise statesmanship, 





Father of Our Country 


By Perry Grooms, Grundy County (Tennessee) High School 


*® Starred words refer to Washington, whose birthday we celebrate Feb. 22 
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Students are invited to 10 


submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in GQohalaati. q 


Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
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include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, desi 








with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the tle is 

inal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
rade, Address Puzzle 
ditor, Scholastic 

zines, 33 West 4 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next week's 
seve, 
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. His home was at Mount 
. His first name is — 
. Steal. 
2. Lighter than brown. 
3. Football position (abbr.) 
SP ERNE > dantleitaie aes 
. Prefix meaning two. 
. Allow, 
. He was the __. U. S. President 
. He was born —__. 22 (abbr 
. Prefix meaning in or into 
3. Daylight Saving Time (abbr.). 
25. Glucinum (chemical symbol), 
. He was a gallant figure in the Re 
lutionary — ‘ 
West of Georgia (abbr. 
. Fundamental. 
31, First Vice-President 
. Once he and his army escaped 
ture with the help of a dens« 
. Estimated time of arrival ( abbr.) 
Right (abbr.). 
. Exclamation of triumph or 
. He was born in 
A female sheep. 
. Telling an untruth. 
. To damage or disfigure. 
5. Not yes. 
. Put in place. 
. New Testament (abbr.), 
. Anger. 
2. Not a gentleman, 
4. Genuine. 
5. Tropical fruit. 


He and his army suffered greatly 
during a winter at .. Forge. 
Railroad (abbr.). 


4 word expressing refusal. 


. Prefix meaning facing. 


Latin for and. 

4 grain used as food for animals 
Registered Nurse (abbr.). 
Eatable. 

A tract of soft, wet land, 

Less than eleven. 

The middle part. 

Eastern Standard Time (abbr.), 
Entreat. 

One who builds with stone or brick. 
Tablet for writing. 

Women’s Air Force (abbr.), 

lo equip 

Lemon 

American Medical Assn. (abbr 
He served in the 

dian W ir, 

He was Commander in 

the Continental Army, 

His wife’s name. 

He served __.__. terms as President. 


_ and nays. 


. Small industrious insect. 
. Vehicle for moving goods 


Exist. 


. Prohibit. 
. Not out. 
. Plural suffix of some nouns, 


Capital account (abbr.). 
Russian for yes. 











CASH PRIZES 


HEAR YE! 


HEAR YE! 
Announcing... 
World Week’s 


“HALL OF FAME 
CONTEST” 


How’s your knowledge of Ameri- 





> can history? Do you think you know 


the men and women who helped 
make our nation great? 

Well, here’s your chance to find 
out—and to win a cash prize while 
doing it! 

Just send us a letter (of not more 
than 100 words) stating who YOU 
think should be elected to the Hall 
of Fame this year. Tell us—in your 
own words—the reasons for your 
choice. Be sure to write your name, 
home address, and school in upper 


J 
left-hand corner. 


The best letters will be published 
in Say What You Please, our Letters 
to the Editor Column. If your letter 
is chosen, World Week will send 
you a $5 tash award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born or 
naturalized. There are only two 
qualifications. Your candidate must 
have been dead for 25 years or 


> more. And he must not be one of 


the 86 Great Americans already 
elected to the Hall of Fame. 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12, in 


» any public, private, or parochial 


school in the United States and its 
possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Students See Link Between Smoking and Cancer 


WO THIRDS of America’s teen-agers 
believe there is a link between ciga- 
rette smoking and cancer. Nearly 20 per 
cent of them feel that “heavy smokers” 
run a greater risk of getting lung cancer 


than non-smokers; 45 per cent feel that 
both light and heavy smokers run a 
greater risk. 

So reports the Institute of Student 
Opinion, sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 


zines, in a national poll of 10,763 junior 
and senior high school students from all 
sections of the United States. 

The I. S. O.’s poll No. 31 covered 
many other areas as well. 


DIGEST OF THE INSTITUTE OF STUDENT OPINION POLL NO. 31 


Total Girls Boys 


7. Which of the following statements most nearly expresses 


Number of Students Taking the Poll 10,763 5,598 5,165 your personal attitude toward men and women in politics? 


1. (a) Do you smoke cigarettes? 


Yes 21.0% 145% 28.1% 
No 79.0 85.5 71.9 


Those who answered YES, answered parts 


(b) and (c). 
(b) How much do you smoke, on the average? (Asked 
of smokers only.) 
One or more packs a day 10.7% 6.0% 13.2% 
A pack every other day 23.7 17.7 26.9 
One or two packs a week 24.1 26.9 22.4 
Less than a pack a week 41.5 49.3 87.2 
(ce) At what age did you start to smoke on a regular basis? 
(Asked of smokers only.) 
12 or younger 15.0% 8.9% 18.2% 
13 14.3 14.0 14.4 
14 21.6 20.8 21.9 
15 22.8 23.0 22.9 
16 17.9 22.0 15.8 
17 6.8 9.6 5.3 
18 or older 1.§ 1.7 1.5 


2. What do you think about cancer and cigarette smoking? 


(Asked of all students.) 

I think only a heavy smoker (one 

who smokes two or more packs a 

day) runs a greater risk of getting 

lung cancer than a non-smoker. 19.6% 17.7% 21.6% 
I think both light smokers and 
heavy siaokers run a greater risk 
of getting lung cancer than non- 
smokers. 

I think smoking may have some 
connection with lung cancer, but 
there is no conclusive evidence 
which links the two. $2.2 $3.5 $1.0 
Smoking has no connection with 

lung cancer. 2.6 1.9 3.0 


’ 


. If your political party nominated a generally well-qualified 
person for President who was a Protestant, what would be 
your reaction? 
I would be favorably disposed to 
the candidate’s election. 10.62 10.0% 11.5% 
It would make no difference, if the 
candidate was qualified. 86.4 87.8 84.9 
I would be opposed to his election. 3.0 2.2 3.6 


. If your party nominated a Catholic? (Same wording as 3 
above.) 
Favorably disposed 5.3% 4.5% 6.2% 
Makes no difference 81.8 82.9 80.6 
Opposed 128 125 182 


. If your party nominated a Jew? (Same wording as 3 
above.) 
Favorably disposed 5.3% 4.5% 6.4% 
Makes no difference 78.0 79.8 75.7 
Opposed 16.7 15.7 17.9 


. If your party nominated a person who was not a member 
of any established religious faith? (Same wording as 3 
above.) 
Favorably 8.6% 74% 10.1% 
Makes no difference 52.9 51.8 54.0 
Opposed $8.5 40.7 35.9 


(For this survey, we define “men and women in politics” 
as those who run for public office or those who work for 
a political party.) 

Men and women in politics are Total Girls Boys 

doing an important and essential 

job; they serve the public, pro- 

mote the welfare of society and, 

on the whole, are engaged in an 

honorable career. 51.5% 55.7% 46.4% 

The percentage of men and women 

in politics who have integrity, abil- 

ity and good character is just as 

high as that of men and women 

in other careers, whether crafts, 

trades, business or professions. 

Most men and women in politics 

put party loyalty ahead of human 

and social welfare, and they com- 

promise with their convictions 

more often than men and women 

in other careers. 

It is impossible for men and 

women in politics to advance in 

their careers and still be upright, 

honest, and fearless citizens; votes 

must be paid for by favors, deals 

must be made with crooked pol- 

iticians and, in order to attract 

voters, promises must be made 


that cannot be fulfilled 7.1 5.4 9.1 


8. How do you feel about “ability grouping” students in 


school? (“Ability grouping” means placing all bright stu- 
dents in one class, average students in another, and slow 
students in a third.) 
Favor “ability grouping” 48.0% 47.4% 48.7% 
Oppose “ability grouping”; favor 
dividing bright, average, and slow 
students among several classes $2.1 34.6 29.2 
No opinion 19.9 18.0 22.1 


9. Are you now “going steady”? 


Yes 21.7% 23.8% 19.2% 
No 78.3 76.2 80.8 


10. For Boys Only: What are your personal plans regarding 


service in the Armed Forces? 
Enlist for six months, then serve 
in Reserve or National Guard 8.4% 8.4% 
Wait for induction for two years 
of service 12.7 12.7 
Enlist for three or more years in 
order to choose branch of service 22.2 22.2 
Join ROTC in college 12.0 
Enlist in Reserve or National Guard 3.4 
Make the military service a career 7.2 
No plans 33.8 


11. For Girls Only: What are your present plans following 


high school graduation? 
Plan to go to college 45.7% 45.7% 
Plan to attend business school 17.4 17.4 
Plan to get a job 14.5 14.5 
Plan to get married 4.6 4.6 
Undecided 17.7 17.7 





He Eats 
and Eats... 


and Scores 


and Scores! 


OWN in Cookeville, Tenn., Jim 

Hagan could run for anything— 
mayor, governor, or even president 
and win in a walk. How come? Be- 
cause he’s the fellow who put the town 
and its college — Tennessee Tech — on 
the hoop map. 

Jimmy’s a big man in more ways 
than one. First, he stretches 6-feet 10 
inches toward the rafters. Second, he’s 
a hard worker, a fine student, and truly 
modest. And third; he’s the greatest 
hoopster the area has ever seen. 

Tall, modest Jimmy exploded into 
the national spotlight last year. His 18.2 
rebounds a’ game earned him 10th 
place in the national standings. His 
82.5 per cent in free throwing gave 
him a No. 9 ranking. And, most im- 
portant of all, his sensational 28.8-point 
average placed him No. 3 in the nation. 

Jimmy is one of the tall, quick, 
smooth, big men who can hit from 
anywhere. He can score on deep, sweep- 
ing hooks with either hand or on jump- 
ers from 15 to 20 feet out. And when 
he moves inside, his quickness and 
spring spell m-u-r-d-e-r to the enemy. 

No one has ever worked—or eaten— 
harder to achieve stardom. When he 
went out for basketball at Glendale 
(Ky.) High, he stood just 6 feet tall and 
weighed a bone-thin 123 pounds. He 
shot up to 6-4 in his junior year, but 
still wasn’t strong enough to play much, 


Over the next year he grew three 
more inches and blossomed out to a 
“hefty” 155 pounds. He was now ready 
to shine. He averaged 18.2 points a 
game and led his team to the state 
tourney. Though Glendale was spilled 
in the first round, one of the spectators 

Coach Johnny Oldham of Tennessee 
Tech—saw enough in Jimmy to con- 
vince him that the tall, skinny kid had 
a future in college ball. 

When Jimmy checked in at Cooke- 
ville, he continued growing. He shot 
up to 6-10. But now he began putting 
on heft. “Project Fattening Up,” started 
by Coach Oldham, did the trick. 

Jimmy was put on unlimited rations. 
Almost every time he sat down, he had 
to eat. He also had to drink milk shakes 
between meals and at night. And he 
was fed vitamin pills to increase his 
appetite. 

On his own, Jimmy took up weight 
lifting to strengthen his arms and 
shoulders. Result: He “ballooned” up 
to 210 pounds and increased his push- 
ups from one to 15. All that extra 
weight and muscle made an All-Ameri- 
can candidate out of him. 

Coach Oldham rates Jimmy a coach’s 
dream. “I’ve never seen a player who 
takes instruction any better. You only 
have to show him something once and 
from then on he knows what to do.” 

Away from the court, Jimmy's as 


American as hot dogs and late, late 
shows. That is, he likes to dance, listen 
to popular music, and go to the movies. 
His favorite movie stars are Kirk Doug- 
las and Kim Novak. Music-wise, he 
goes for Perry Como and Duke Elling- 
ton’s band. His hobby is coin collecting. 

In the classroom Jimmy’s very se- 
rious, indeed. He’s majoring in health 
and physical education, and his favorite 
subjects are anatomy and physiology. 
He’s a B student. Every professor is 
impressed by his desire to learn. In 
fact one of his health ed profs rates 
him “the athlete with the best attitude 
toward learning” she has ever had. 

During the summer, Jimmy works 
on his folks’ 150-acre farm near Glen- 
dale. Cutting tobacco is his major chore, 
but he finds time to practice on a goal 
he put up himself. To give himself 
shooting room, he had to stomp down 
the grass for 18 feet around the goal! 
That’s the kind of athlete Jimmy is. 

The Tennessee Tech sharpshooter 
has a mind full of memories. But two 
events stand out most clearly: winning 
the Ohio Valley Conference crown two 
years ago and playing in the Mideast 
Regional college tourney at Evanston, 
Il]. Though Jimmy has his eye on a 
coaching career, he'll play pro basket- 
ball if given the opportunity. 


Short Shots 


> If you can go by the record ~book— 
and you certainly can—the best football 
players of all are raised at Notre Dame. 
The real test of a star is whether he 
can make the pro league. And guess 
how many pros Notre Dame has turned 
out since 1921? Get this—178! No other 
school has produced as many as 100. 


Other leading “nurseries” for the 
pros include: Pittsburgh, 99 players; 
Ohio State, 97; Southern Cal, 93; Min- 
nesota, 89; Illinois, 75; Wisconsin, 74; 
Michigan, 71; and Alabama, 70. 


>» Want to scare the whistle off any 
cross-country coach in the Intercol- 
legiate Association? Just tell him you've 
heard that a new Kennedy brother is 
enrolling at Michigan State. He'll prob- 
ably jump off the highest hill in his 
cross-country course. 

Can you blame him? Look at what 
the two Kennedy brothers of Michigan 
State have done since 1955—they’ve 
won five cross-country crowns in a row! 
In 1955 and 1956, skinny little Henry 
Kennedy puffed off with the I. C. title. 
And after he graduated along came 
kid brother Crawford to keep the crown 
in the family for three more years 
(1957-59). 

But rival coaches are now breathing 
easier. Michigan State has run out of 
Kennedys! 

—HERMAN L, Masin, Sports Editor 
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Listening’ 


Show of the Week: We really should 
say “Shows of the Week,” a series 
of programs giving live coverage of 
the Winter Olympics. CBS-TV is send- 
ing a 6l-man “task force” to Squaw 
Valley, Calif., to cover this internation- 
al sports competition. The events last 
ten days and the network will cover 
most of them. Beginning Thursday, 
Feb. 18, you'll see the ,opening cere- 
monies, the skiing, speed skating, and 
some of the figure skating events. 
> Let’s start the week with the Arm- 
strong Circle. Theater, Wednesday, 
Feb. 17, over CBS-TV, which is dram- 
atizing some events in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., where authorities have found a 
unique, effective way to combat juve- 
nile delinquency. 
> On Thursday, besides the first of the 
Winter Olympics telecasts, CBS-TV 
will have the Du Pont Show of the 
Month, “Ethan Frome.” (Last week’s 
column went to press before CBS 
changed the show’s date.) 
> On Friday, Feb. 19, NBC’s “Not So 
Long Ago,” one of the network’s Proj- 
ect 20 programs, will recreate the pe- 
riod between 1945 and 1950. Bob 
Hope will narrate. 

ABC-TV has a special dramatization 
of Dr. A. J. Cronin’s “The Citadel,” a 
tale of a young doctor who begins his 
practice in the coal mining section of 
Wales. Ann Blyth, James Donald, and 
Louis Hayward are the stars. 
> On Saturday, Feb. 20, NBC’s new 
series of public. service programs, 
World Wide ’60, will present “A Re- 
quiem For Mary Jo,” the true story of 
how a jazz musician reacted to the 
death of his little daughter. 

John Gunther's High Road (ABC-TV) 
looks at the strange formation off the 
Australian coast called The Great Bar- 
rier Reef. 
> Sunday’s battalion of good programs 
starts with CBS-TV’s Conquest: “Man 
Against @ravity.” 

On CBS-TV, The Twentieth Century 
concentrates on our nmaissile program, 
showing the men who track missiles 
after they blast off from Cape Canav- 
eral, 

NBC-TV has another in the fine Our 
American Heritage series: “Shadow of 
i: Soldier,” the last days of President 
Ulysses S. Grant. James Whitmore, 
Teresa Wright, Melvyn Douglas, and 
John Baragrey_are starred. 

Check your local paper for time and 
channel. —Dickx Kemer 





Authentic! 


The famous Arrow “Cum Laude” Seal is awarded 
only to those fashions which have proven them- 
selves outstanding in styling, tailoring, and 
acceptability at America’s leading universities. 


Button down in "Cum Laude’ style 


A tradition on America’s best-dressed campuses... Arrow 
University Fashion button-down shirts from the famed Cum 
Laude Collection. Your choice of long, short or medium-length 
collar points. The box-pleat back provides complete freedom of 
movement... . the back-button keeps your tie in place. Remarkable 
comfort thanks to Arrow’s distinctive Mitoga tailoring. Richest 
fabrics, Sanforized labeled for lasting fit. Solid colors, patterns, 


stripes, from 5.00 
—-ARROW- 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Ine. Wherever you go... youlook better inan Arrow shirt 
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.-- and that’s what we mean! This letters 
column, a regular feature, is open to 
opinion on any subject and criticism of 
any kind, brickbats or orchids. We want 
to know what's on your mind, Other 
readers do, too. Address “Say What You 
Please,” World Week, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Say What 
7" You Please! 





Teens Respond to Call 


Dear Editor: 

Ever since my letter, “Call to Ac- 
tion,” was published in World Week 
(January 13 issue), teen-agers all over 
America have written to me. They 
want to join the students at my school 
in urging Soviet Premier Nikita Khru 
shchev to stay the execution of the 
Hungarian boys sentenced to die for 
their resistance to communism. 

Many of these teen-agers have asked 
me what they should say and how they 
should address their letters. I am trying 
to answer each teen-ager personally. 


ysN i i ger-leol— 
lead to FUN... 


. a 


Pick a route to good times! Whether 
you’re “scooter-minded” or partial to 
lightweights, Harley-Davidson has come 
up with new fun-wheels for you. Thrifty, 
nifty — they’re the ideal transportation 
for work, school or play. 

NEW TOPPER SCOOTER — If you want to 
travel by scooter, Harley-Davidson pre- 
sents the Topper. Here's scootering at 
its best — one that tops all others in 
performance and beauty. It almost drives 
itself — thanks to automatic Scootaway 
transmission and low and forward center 
of gravity. 

NEW SUPER-10 LIGHTWEIGHT— This Twin- 
Flare, two-tone slimster is the answer to 
your prayers. Easy driving with hand 
clutch, foot shift. Easy riding with Tele- 
Glide front fork and foam-rubber filled 


Harley ~ Davidson 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


on the newest HARLEY-DAVIDSON wheels 


saddle. Safety-equipped with new larger 
head and tail lights, new electric horn. 
Alternating current generator electrical 
system, 

Best of all, it’s so easy and economical 
to own a Topper or Super-10. Average 
up to 100 miles per gallon... both can be 
purchased through easy-pay-plans that 
fit your pocketbook. Drop in at your 
Harley-Davidson dealer today and get 
full details on America’s newest fun- 
wheels. Or mail the coupon for free 
colorful folders. 





HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. $5, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Please send me information on 
Harley-Davidson Fun-wheels 
] Topper Scooter () Super-10 Lightweight 


Name.. Age. 





Address... 























But perhaps to speed up things, you 
could tell your readers this: Write how 
you feel and send your letter to Premier 
Khrushchev, the Kremlin, Moscow, 
U.S.S.R. (Air mail postage—25¢.) 

In my letter, I told Mr. K. that 
America’s youth will be watching and 
waiting to see what he does. If he shows 
clemency, then perhaps we teen-agers 
can have a little more confidence in 
his statements that the Soviet Union 
wants peace and friendship. 

Veronica 
Bay Village, 


Shattuck 
Ohio 


WINNING LETTERS 


A Vote for Louisa M. Alcott 


Dear Editor: 

I nominate Louisa May Alcott for 
the Hall of Fame. She is one of our 
best-known and best-loved writers. We 
girls, in particular, are grateful for the 
many hours of enjoyment she has given 
us. Her Little Women is generally con- 
sidered to be the most popular book 
for girls ever written. 

Throughout her life she displayed a 
generous nature. She was a nurse in 
a Union hospital during the Civil War. 
Later, she was a leader in the fight for 
woman suffrage. She used the money 
she made from her books to pay her 
family’s debts and to help her father, 


| a teacher, set up a School of Philos- 
| ophy in Boston. 








| 


| successful in 
France from intervening in the war. 
In 1867 Seward negotiated the pur- 


A great writer and a great woman, 
Louisa May Alcott deserves to be in 
the Hall of Fame. 

Susan Chambers 
Star of the Sea School 
San Francisco, Calif 


William H. Seward His Choice 


Dear Editor: 

William Henry Seward, a 
American Secretary of State, is 
candidate for the Hall of Fame. 

Seward was Secretary of State unde 
Lincoln during a difficult period, the 
Civil War. A skilled diplomat, he was 
keeping Britain and 


great 
my 


Alaska from Russia. Many 
people opposed it. They called it 
“Seward’s Folly.” But history has since 
proved that Seward was righ. Alaska’s 
wealth of natural resources turned out 
to be worth much more than the 
$7,200,000 he paid for it. Besides, if 


chase of 


| it wasn’t for Seward, we wouldn’t have 
| our 50th state today. 


Let’s not forget this great American. 
James M. Graham 
Columbus Jr. High School 
Detroit, Michigan 
Editor's Note: Five-dollar checks 
have gone out to the writers of these 
winning letters. 





“iA \4'“Tops, don’t miss. Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


iA 4 “SWAN LAKE (Columbia. Pro- 
duced by The Central Documentary 
Film Studio, Moscow. Directed by Z 
Tulubyeva.) 


This is one of the Russian films being 
shown in the United States as part of 
the cultural exchange agreement be- 
tween the USA and the USSR on re- 
ciprocal exhibition of motion pictures. 
Photographed in Eastman Color and 
starring the Bolshoi. Theatre Ballet Solo- 
ists and Orchestra, it is an extraordi- 
narily handsome movie and something 
not to be missed by balletomanes. 

Actually, this is a documentary film: 
while the soloists and chorus on the 
stage dance the lovely, full-length “Swan 
Lake Ballet” to Tchaikowsky’s beauti- 
ful music, the cameras record their first- 
rate performance and also show us the 
reactions of the audience in Moscow's 
elegant Bolshoi Theatre. The film also 
takes us backstage briefly in between 
the acts and gives us an intimate glimpse 
of the dancers and scenery changes. 
Although these shots are interesting in 
themselves, they detract somewhat from 
the charm and make-believe of the 
imaginative ballet. 

The dancing is excellent—with Maya 
Plisetskaya starring in dual roles (of 
Odetta, the girl turned into a swan by 
the evil magician, and Odillia, the ma- 
gician’s daughter) and with Nicolai 
Fadeyechev (as the prince who falls in 
love with Odetta but is tricked by 
Odillia into breaking his vows). For 
Americans not familiar with the “Swan 
Lake” story there is a running com- 
mentary in English which explains the 
plot. 

—Puiir T, Hartunc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Musical—(M); Docu- 
Western—(W). 


, a D); Comedy—(C) ; 
entary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); 
414i“ Journey to the Center of the Earth 
(D); Wreck of the Mary Deare (D); Last 
Angry Man (D); Mouse That Roared (C); 
Power Among Men (Y); Third Man on the 
Mountain (D). 
“1“'i7On the Beach (D); The Miracle (D); 
Hound-Dog Man (M); Libel (D); 
Story (D); Private’s Affair (C); 
Disciple (C). 


“The Flying Fontaines (D); 1001 Arabian | 


Nights (A); —30— (D); 
But Not for Me (C); 
M). 

“Never So Few (D); Best of Everything 
1D): Jayhawkers (D); Bucket of Blood 
D): Curse of the Undead (D) 


4D Man (D); 





FBI | 
Devil's | 


Hey Boy! Hey Girl! | 


ESTERBROOK— picking 


up new users every day 


BEARS or PEOPLE—Esterbrook has a 
pen point to suit every writing per- 
sonality! They range all the way 
from one fine enough to write the 
Gettysburg address on the head of 
an instructor, to one broad enough 
to write on the side of a barn. 


The Esterbrook Classic fountain 


pen starts writing instantly —the 
minute it touches the paper. Feels so 
“right” in the hand... and looks 
good, too! Choice of six colors. 

Durable? This pen is so durable 
that it'll last long enough to hand 
down to your children... if that’s 
your idea of fun. 


Csterboook Poms 


®T. M. The Esterbrook Pen Co. 


THE CLASBIC 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


*2.95 


Other Esterbrook 
pens slightly higher 








THERE'S A POINT CHOICE OF 32—ONE !S CUSTOM-FITTED FOR YOU! 











Have Fun With 
MONOGRAM | 


HOT ROD 


MODELS 


Hot Rodding—America’s fastest growing sport— 
is fun with Monogram models! Easy to assemble 
“show and go” all-plastic models that can be 
powered with simple jet cartridges, as low as 


98 cents. Motorized kits inctude electric motor, | 


battery container, nylon gears and steel drive 
shaft. Fascinating pin stripe, flame and other 
decals and real rubber tires in all kits. Get 


Monogram authentic hot rod and dragster kits at | 


your favorite store. See the Indianapolis racer 
and midget racer kits too. 


Assemble as street coupe or dra 
SPORT COUPE strip competition racer ; 
Ford modified and customized model. 76 plastic parts. 
31 parts chrome plated. Regular mode! $1.98. Motorized 
model, deluxe kit, $2.98. 


Authent 
SLINGSHOT DRAGSTER /i\nertic model 
mous drag strip winners. Power with Jetex or jet 
capsule 8 cents. 


‘32 FORD DEUCE HOT ROD 
The all-time hot rod classic, with new flame and other 
decals 8 cents. 
Monogram Models, Inc 
Chicago 32 


LONG JOHN DRAGSTER 


Authentic new streamlined dragster. Big overall decals. 
No painting required. Regular model can be powered with 
jet cartridge. 98 cents. Deluxe motorized model, $1.98. 


7 Ee 
Plast t htt” 


Fowr Star 


1932 | 


ART of the fun and satisfaction of 

taking pictures is being able to show 
your best photos to friends and rela- 
tives. Most people are interested in see- 
ing good pictures—and there’s an added 
delight in_ sitting down and looking at 
pictures taken by someone you know. 

But the delight can be quickly turned 
into an ordeal if you have to wade 
through a batch of disorganized, “un 
edited” snapshots, with the photog- 
rapher hovering over your shoulder ex- 
plaining what each picture is all about. 
The “Talking Shutterbug” will get on 
anyone’s nerves. But the “Showing Shut- 
terbug”—well, he or she is someone to 
be admired. 

The best way to be a “Showing Shut- 
terbug” is to arrange your best photos 
in albums. Camera stores and depart- 
ment stores sell many different and 
wonderful kinds of albums ranging in 
price from 29 cents up to expensive $5 
and $10 albums. 


Many Types of Albums 


Some people prefer to have a sepa- 
rate album for different types of pic- 
tures. For example, they'll keep one 
album for family pictures, another for 
school pictures, and another for trips. 
Other people prefer to show all activi 
ties in one album. 

Whichever system 
sure to arrange your photos in their 
proper order so that they tell a story 
from start to finish. This is the key to 
1 really successful album. 

Some albums are designed to permit 
only one picture to a page. In this case 
you simply arrange your photos in orde1 

one after the other—to tell your story 

Other albums permit what is called 
a “story layout.” This may hold from 
three to six photos on a single page. 
With this type of album, you may use 
one page or up to four pages to tell a 
any case, try 


you prefer, be 


single picture-story. In 
not to squeeze too many photos on one 
page. Six is about the maximum for an 
attractive or interesting page. 

Three factors “make o1 
album. First, of course, is the quality of 
the pictures. Second is the way the 
photos are arranged in the album. Third 
is having interesting captions under 
each picture. These are brief phrases or 
sentences which identify people in the 
picture, or comment on the scene. Some 
pictures need no caption. But often 
witty or lively captions can be an added 


break an 


dimension for making the album more 
enjoyable to look at. 

If the album paper is black, use 
white ink for your captions. If the 
album paper is white or gray, use black 
ink. Avoid colored inks, because they 
tend to fade quickly and are often hard 
to read. 

If possible, print an introductory title 
above each different group of pictures. 
For example, if one page has three or 
four pictures of your family on Christ- 
mas day, you might print the two words 
“Christmas, 1959” at the top of the 
page, or alongside the first photo in the 
series. 

Or perhaps you can introduce a series 
of pictures with a “sign photo.” Sup- 
pese you spent your summer vacation 
at Camp Winnepontoosuc. And suppose 
at the entrance to the camp there was 
a big sign with the camp’s name on it. 
If you were an alert shutterbug, you 
took a photo of that sign. Now it can 
serve as the introduction to your photo 
story on the camp. 

One other point: use photographic 
mounting cement to paste each photo 
on its proper page. Avoid rubber 
cement and cheap glues, as they may 
eventually eat through the photographic 
paper. 

Now’s the Time 


Why not start now to put together a 
photo album and become a “Showing 
Shutterburg”? How about an album of 
the current school year? A part of it 
can be devoted to your teachers, an- 
other to your club or some other ac- 
tivity, and another part to sports events 
You'll get many, many years of pleasure 
out of such an album. 


Eric Franke, Evanston Twp. (I1L.% H. 8 
from 1959 Scholastic-Ansco Photo Award 


Highlights you'll want to remember from 
the school year—such as sports events— 
should be collected now in a photo album. 
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From Spain and Latin America comes 
some of the richest music on records. 
Have you heard these? 


Album of the Week 

De Los Rios/South American Suite 
(Columbia). Argentine composer 
Waldo de los Rios conducts an exciting 
performance of his four-nation suite: 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and his own 
Argentina, De los Rios draws deeply 
upon folk materials, using Indian harps 
and flutes when necessary. The themes 
sweep forward like the score of a good 
documentary film, Sound is excellent; a 
quality album throughout. 


New Spanish and Latin American 

Blood Wedding Suite (Decca). Fed- 
erico Garcia Lorca (1899-1936), 
Spain’s gteatest poet-playwright, wrote 
a play called Blood Wedding. Guitarist 
Vincente Gomez has written and here 
performs a suite of incidental music for 
this play. It is a dark, brooding work. 

Villa-Lobos/Music for the Spanish 
Guitar (Capitol). Two Brazilians, com- 
poser Heitor Villa-Lobos (AYtor VEEla 
LOHboos) and guitarist Laurindo Al- 
meida (lawRINdough allMAYda), pro- 
duced a program of warmth and ele- 
gance. Prelude #1, Choro Typico (a 
Bach-esque treatment of Brazilian song), 
and the gay Schottish-Choro are among 
the fascinating solos here. Incidentally, 
Almeida is an outstanding jazz guitarist, 
too! 

Rodrigo/Concierto de Aranjuez (Co- 
lumbia). Miss Renata Tarrago is guitar 
soloist with the Orquestra de Conciertos 
de Madrid. She gives a delicate, expres- 
sive performance of Rodrigo’s three- 
movement concerto. Especially inter- 
esting is the Second Movement, where 
guitar and oboe come together over a 
string choir. 

Mexico’s Biggest and Wildest Mari- 
achi Band (Riverside). Mariachi bands 
are groups of street musicians in Mexico 
City who serenade hotels, theaters, and 
restaurants. Each band has a couple of 
syrupy trumpets, a brittle clarinet, an 
asthmatic violin, and several thumping 
guitars. Everyone more or less sings. In 
this album, six mariachi bands—40 
musicians in all—team up for a wild 
grand performance. Fun to hear. 

Pick o’ the Pops 

Ray Charles, in his own State of the 
Union message, says Let the Good 
Times Roll (Atlantic) . . . Dean Martin 
pleads Love Me, My Love on Capitol 
. . » Sam Cooke does Time and the 
River and Whatcha Gonna Do? for a 
Capitol hit—Bos SLOAN 


Skin Specialists Explain How Clearasil Medication 


Gets Inside Blemishes 





to Glear Them Fast! 


How Clearasil works fast to clear pimples 


OU see a pimple on the outside of 
View skin ... but the real trouble 
fs on the inside, because a pimple is 
actually a clogged, inflamed skin pore. 

That is why Skin Spedialists agree 
that the vital medical action you need 
for truly effective external medication 
of pimples and acne is the Clearasil 
action, which brings the scientific mecii- 
cations down inside the pimple . . . 
where antiseptic and drying actions are 
needed. And Skin Specialists know 
that this is the reason why CLEARASIL 
medication works so fast, so effectively, 
to clear pimples. 


Doctor's tests prove Clearasil will 
work for you. In Skin Specialists’ tests 
on more than 300 patients, 9 out of every 
10 cases of pimples were completely cleared 
up... or definitely improved while using 
CLEARASIL(tube or lotion) .cLEARASIL is guar- 
anteed to work for you—or money back. 
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Gets Inside Pimples. 
CLEARASIL’s ‘keratolytic’ ac- 
tion gently dissolves and 
opens pimple cap so clogged 
pore can clear quickly. ..and 
active medications can get in- 
side. No other type medica- 
tion provides this vital action. 


Stops Bacteria. Now, 
CLEARASIL’s antiseptic medi- 
cation penetrates to any lower 
infection, stops growth of 
bacteria in and around pim- 
ple. Relieves inflammation 
and encourages quick growth 
of healthy, smooth skin. 


Dries Up Pimples Fast. 
CLEARASIL's oil-absorbing ac- 
tion works to dry up pimples 
fast . . . remove the excess 
oil that can clog pores, cause 
pimples. Helps prevent 
further outbreak. 














SKIN-COLORED...Hides Pimples While It Works 


The instant you use CLEARASIL, embarrass- 
ment is gone because CLEARASIL’s skin color 
hides pimples amazingly, while its three medi- 
cal actions work fast to clear them up. 


Floats Out Blackheads. cLearasi. softens 
and loosens blackheads, so they ‘float’ out 
with normal washing. And CLEARASIL is grease- 
less, stainless . . . pleasant to leave on day 
and night for uninterrupted medication. 


Guaranteed to work for you or money back. 
In Tube, 69¢ and 98%. Long-lasting Lotion 


squeeze-bottle, only $1.25 (no fed. tax). At 
all drug counters. 


SPECIAL OFFER NOW: For 2 weeks’ supply 

of CLEARASIL, send name, address and 15¢ to 

Box 9-DR (for tube) or Box 9-DS (for lotion). 
Eastco, Inc., White Plains, 
N. Y. This offer expires 
April 15, 1960. 


Largest-selling 


..- because it 





t THE PERFECT SWEET TREAT— 
AT WORK OR PLAY, 
SUN-MAID RAISINS 


SUN MAID 
RAISINS 





WALLET 
PHOTOS 


25 


0. 00 | 25 "Seaptons 
wallet photoes. Each 2'/x3' 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 


poper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
back — 60 for 


$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
BeAUTITONE® PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 
Green Bay, Wis. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell ssmates America’s Most 
Bee ful a complete fine of Moders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
Ne financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 


How To Speed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address 
Use the postal delivery zone number 
Include your return address 
Make sure the delivery address is correct 
AND 
MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY 
IT’S THE BETTER WAY 


FREE SCIENCE KIT! 














Explore science with this free 


Porter Science Kit. 

e “Your World of Science” Book 

e “Wonders of Science” Folder 

e Materials for an interesting 
chemical experiment. 


$1000 COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 


Kit contains complete contest 
information and entry blank. 
Send for yours today! 


“SCIENCE 


World Leadership 


PORTER 


Young America for 


i Porter Chemical Co. 
g Dept. No. 63, Hagerstown, Md. Age.......... a 
g Send me my Free Science Kit. 


g Name 
q Addr 














COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers 
to School and College Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Questions of greatest 
interest will be answered here. Sorry, 
no answers by personal letter. 


Q. I am interested in a career as a 
policewoman—M. B., Newark, N. J.; 
What opportunities are there?—M. T., 
North Branch, Mich.; Where can I get 
further information?>—D. W., Bern- 
hards Bay, N. Y. 


A. Most large cities employ police- 
women in uniform and plain clothes. A 
college degree is not necessary, but it 
will help you meet requirements for 
jobs open to trained police 

If in college you major in 
psychology and sociology you will be 
eligible for juvenile aid work, special 
investigations in the detective division, 
and other jobs. A high school diploma 
will restrict you to the supervision of 
prisoners in courts, special patrol work, 
and similar jobs. 

Special training is usually provided 
in the police academies conducted by 
the city’s own police department. In 
all cases make sure you can meet the 
requirements of height, weight, vision, 
etc. Consult the police department of 
your city for particulars. 


special 
workers. 


Q. Where can I get information about 
Naval nursing?P—N. M., West Hemp- 
stead, L. I 


A. Write the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
pediatrician. How many years of study 
are involved?P—J. O., Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin; How much would this training 
costP—D. McC., South Mills, N. C 


A. Pediatrics, the study of the dis- 
eases of children, requires a liberal arts 
degree, medical school, internship in 
a hospital, and additional years of spe- 
cial study. The shortest possible time 
for preparation is 10 years beyond high 
school. The costs of such an education 
are about $25,000. Scholarships and 
loans are always available. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
psychologist. What are the general 
qualifications for and opportunities in 


this profession? What preparation is 
needed? Are there opportunities for 
women? Where can I get more informa- 
tion?—C. H., Birmingham, Ala. 


A. Psychologists study the behavior 
of people and use the knowledge 
gained to help individuals adjust suc- 
cessfully to home, social, school, and 
work situations. Psychologists may en- 
gage in research or in the field of ap- 
plied psychology. One major field is 
clinical psychology in which one ad- 
ministers tests, conducts interviews, 
and provides group or individual psy- 
chotherapy. Other fields include guid- 
ance, educational methods, personnel 
selection, etc. A college degree with a 
major in psychology and some graduate 
work in the area of one’s interest and 
specialty is required. Employment op- 
portunities for women are available in 
almost all the fields. Write to the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, 1333 
16th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Q. I am interested in horticulture. 
Where can I get information about 
home study coursesP—E. M. Kingsport, 
Tenn. 


A. Write your state agricultural col- 
lege or write for a copy of “Horticul- 
ture,” Purdue University, Lafayette, 


Ind. 








TEACHING 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
© 4-year accredited college pro- 
gram combines liberal arts 
and pr 4, 2 5 ZA ei 
® Graduates qualify for N. Y. 
State Certificate. 
© 8.5. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 











SCIENCE & LAB 











Become a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN monrns 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 

MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 

Top paying positions warting for Franklin Graduates — one 

of the nation’s leading Schools of its kind. Free Placement 

tional reputation for thorough traming anes Equip- 

ped. Beautiful, spacious School. Coeducational. Ap- 

proved for Veterans. Founded 1919 ‘wee for catalog 7 

FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
25 OUTH 22NE TREET. PHILADELPHIA PENNA 





SECRETARIAL 














ms. Gibbs 


NEW YORK 17 Three 


230 Park Ave. 


MONTCLAIR, WJ. 
33 Plymouth St. 


PROVIDENCE 6 
155 Angell St. 


Outstanding training. 
practical courses. 
One-Year Secretarial 
Liberel Arts-Secretarie! (two years) 
Special Course for College Women 
Catalog: tnnotiment Dean 





Prepared 


It happened at a recent eclipse of 
the moon on the West Coast. A college 
girl showed up at a large observatory 
with her camera. She said that she 
wanted to take a picture of the moon 
when it would be entirely eclipsed. One 
of the astronomers remarked that she 
wouldn’t get much of a picture, but 
the girl was unperturbed. 

“Oh, don’t worry about that,” she 


said, “I have a flashbulb attachment.” 
Wall Street Journal 


Early to Bed... 


Junior Partner (to pretty stenograph- 
er): “Are you doing anything on Sun- 
day evening, Miss Hopkins?” 

Stenographer (hopefully): “No, not 
a thing.” 

Junior Partner: “Then try to be at 
the office earlier on Monday morning, 


will you?” 
The Balance Sheet 


Good Catch 


“Look here, Jones,” complained a 
man to his neighbor one morning, 
“you've got to make your dog stop 
chasing all the sports cars that drive 
down our street.” 

“Well, I can’t do much about that,” 
answered the man. “Most dogs chase 
cars.” 

“Yeah, I know—but yours catches 


them and buries them in my back yard!” 
E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 


secerooes Krazy Kaptions srocceees 


From ‘‘Devotion’’ 
“At last! A cave of our ownl” 


Answer to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Top Value 


The story of a sad-faced fellow so 
touched the merchant’s heart that he 
filled a large sack with groceries and 
said, “These are on me—hope they 
help.” 

Misty-eyed, the fellow started out, 
then turned back. 

“Need something else?” asked the 
merchant. 

Came the sad reply, “How about my 


trading stamps?” 
Wall Street Journal 


Constructive Criticisms 


Pat Buttram, humorist and star of 
CBS Radio’s Just Entertainment series, 
recently passed on to his listeners a 
collection of choice lines from various 
dramatic critics around the country. 
Among them were: 

“For the first time in my life, I envied 
my feet. They were sound asleep.” 

“The curtain rose at 8:45. It should 


have been followed by the audience.” 


“The piano used in the second act 
had the nicest pair of legs in the show.” 
“The play opened like a shot. Un- 
fortunately, it missed the author.” 
“The lighting was unfortunate. It 
enabled the audience to see the play.” 
Pat also pointed out that the remarks 
from the drama critics sounded a great 
deal like the note received from an 
editor to whom he had submitted a 
manuscript. Wrote the editor, “I am 
returning your sheets of paper. They 


have been written on.” 
CBS 


Wonders of Science 


Near the end of the question and 
answer period of an oil company’s 
annual stockholders’ meeting, one of 
the ladies present raised her hand. 
After being recognized by the Chair, 
she ventured timidly, “Mr. Chairman, 
one thing has bothered me ever since 
I bought stock in this company. When 


you build a new gas station on a street. 


corner, how do you know you'll find 
oil?” 


Coronet 





TRIG.KEEPS A MAN SO 
ODOR-FREE A BLOODHOUND 
COULDN'T FIND HIM! 


&TRIG’s the new deodorant <-> 
designed specially for men! . 
TRIG checks odor up to 27 

hours, perspiration all day! 
TRIG protection builds 
throughout the day. That's 
staying power! 

TRIG has a clean smell and 

a neat roll-on applicator. = 


BY BRISTOL-MYERS, MAKERS OF 
BUFFERIN®, VITALIS®, |PANA® 
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Gay Head 


Q. I would like to get better ac 
quainted with a girl I like but don't 
know very well. How should I go about 
* asking her to the movies or for bowling 
some evening? 

A. You say “Hi” when you 
Alice in the hall or a classroom, but 
you really don’t know her well enough 
to ask her for a date. So your first step 
must be to get to know her better. 

When you meet her, take the oppor- 
tunity to start a conversation. Ask Alicé 
how she liked the school play, or what 
she thinks about the class election 


meet 


whatever the topic of the moment may 
be. 

It’s wise to wait until you do know 
Alice better, because both of you will 
have a clearer idea of how well you'd 
get along on a date. Make specific 
plans for an evening or afternoon you 


think she’d enjoy. It might be fun to 
double date with another couple. At 
any rate, make your plans well in ad 
vance, so that you can ask Alice about 
a week ahead of time. 

You can arrange for the date either 


Auk Gow tend 


by calling Alice or mentioning it when 
you see her. Give her a chance to say 
“No” politely, if she’s not allowed to 
date or if she has other plans for the 
evening. The best (and easiest) way 
to ask for a date is to be quite straight- 
forward—“Would you like to go bowling 
ext Saturday afternoon, Alice? Scotty 
and Anne are going, and I thought we 
might, too.” 

An invitation like that gives Alice a 
reasonable idea of what the date in 
volves; it tells her when and what you 
plan to do, and makes it easier’ for 
her to give you a definite answer right 


away 


QO. About a month ago I had a quarrel 
with my best friend. Since then we 
haven't spoken. Now I seem to be 
losing all my other friends too. I don't 
know what's the matter. What can I do 
to make her like me again? 


4. A month ago you and Jean were 
best friends. You walked to classes to 
gether, ate lunch together, and called 
each other every evening. Now all of a 


sudden, it’s different. Not only is Jean 
out of the picture, but so, it seems, is 
everyone else. 

The first thing to do is to find out 
why this is happening. Once you know 
the reason, you may be able to do some- 
thing about it. So let’s look into some 
possibilities. 

It’s not very pleasant sometimes to 
face the fact that you’ve done some- 
thing wrong. But that’s where you 
should start. Did you do something 
that might have hurt Jean and started 
the whole trouble? Did you make a play 
for a boy she likes? Did you pass 
around a confidence? 

Perhaps the story is the other way 
around, and it was Jean who hurt 
you. But instead of talking it out calm- 
ly, you quarreled. 

You're planets apart right at the mo- 
ment, Once you've decided where the 
trouble lies, or even if you decide you 
don’t know, make your move for peace. 

Take your courage in your hands, 
catch Jean at a time when no one else 
is around, and apologize for your part 
in the disagreement. Tell her how sorry 
you are and ask if you can be friends 
again, or if she'll at least tell you what's 
the matter. 

Once the whole problem is out in 
the open and you know what it is, you 
may be able to do something about it. 
If it’s chiefly your fault, do what you 
can to undo it. If it’s Jean’s fault, show 
you're ready to forgive her. A generous 
attitude and“a sincere desire for Jean’s 
friendship should help put you on a 
friendly footing again. 





How Would 
You Solve [t’? 


Trial and Error 


“OKAY. TAKE OFF HIS BLIND 
FOLD.” It was a command whispered 
in the dark. 

Jerry Archer rubbed his eyes and 
found he could see by the light of a 
street lamp. Phil Larson, president of 
the Go-Getters, stood at his side, and 
three or four other members looked on. 

“Do you know where you are, Jerry?” 
Phil asked. 

Jerry took stock of his surroundings. 
“Of course,” he replied. “We're just 
down the block from North High.” 

“That's right. Now you've passed all 
the initiation but the last step. Only 
one more trial and you'll be a full 
fledged member of the Go-Getters! Just 


take this rock, walk down the street 
and throw it through any window of 
North High.” 

Jerry stood with the heavy rock in 
his hand. “Throw this through a win 
dow?” he repeated blankly. 

“That’s all you have to do-—that 
and get away, of course. This is just 
a little test to make sure we don’t have 
any squares in the club. We want 
sportsmen. You're not afraid, are you?” 
Phil’s voice was challenging. “We'll 
watch from here,” he continued with- 
out waiting for an answer, “and after- 
wards we'll all meet at the Sweet 
Shoppe. Got it?” 

Jerry looked unconvinced, but he 
couldn't let himself be labeled a square. 
So he set off toward North High with 
the rock in his hand. 


oO o a 


1. What’s the idea behind an initia- 
tion or hazing? Does it serve any 
useful purpose? Is it easy for such 
ceremonies to get out of control and 
result in silly or dangerous practices? 
Why do you think this happens? 


2. What’s wrong with smashing win- 
dows? Is it against the law? Does it 
really prove something about the per- 
son who does it? If so, what? Could 
breaking windows correctly be called 
senseless destruction? Why or why not? 

3. What do you think of the Go- 
Getters’ idea of a sportsman? Explain 
your answer. If you had been Jerry, 
what would you have done? Why? Do 
you think that proving your courage 
is a good reason for breaking windows? 
For doing anything? Why or why not? 
Why might Jerry want to belong to the 
Go-Getters? Do you think membership 
in a club justifies violating the law? 
Explain your answer. 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 





it wouldn’t have been so hard for the Bard...with an Olympia Precision Portable! 


and no wonder... for an Olympia makes short work of any assignment—from a Shakespearean sonnet 
to a term-end thesis—easier, faster, finer! Handsome, compact and sturdy, this magnificent German- 
made portable comes fully-equipped with the most advanced and worthwhile typing aids. There’s even 
convenient half-spacing—ideal for ruled index cards, tabulations and equations. Front-set tabs, too! 
See—test—compare an Olympia before you decide on any other portable. Costs just pennies a day to own. 


- senor ---------- ----~5 


GET THE FULL STORY—SET TO MUSIC—FREE! 
For a free copy of the lively new Olympia Typewriter Song 
mail this coupon today. You'll receive an actual 33% R.P.M. 
phonograph record card, produced by Columbia Records, with 
vocal by 4 Chicks and Chuck. 

OLYMPIA DIVISION — Dept. S4 

Inter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 West St., New York 6,N.Y. 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn — or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. The calves of my legs are very 
thin, although the tops are all right. Hou 
can I increase the size of my calves? 


A. Here’s an exercise you might try, 
but remember that no exercise will solve 
your problem unless you do it regularly 
Without shoes, stand with one foot about 
a pace ahead of the other. Rise to your 
toes, then bend knees and gradually sink 
to the floor, holding your back erect. 
Rise to your toes again. Repeat 10 times. 
Reverse your foot position, repeat an- 
other 10 times. 


Q. Whenever I shave, 
skin breaks out in a rash, which is very 
uncomfortable. I shave once a week with 
a blade razor and regular soap 


my unde rarm 


A. Many girls have sensitive unde1 
arm skin. Since everyone's skin is differ 
ent, you'll probably have to find the 
products best for you by the trial and 


error method. To cut down shaving irri 
tation, use a new blade 
shave. Lather the skin area with a very 
mild soap (or a shaving cream if you 
find it’s better for you), and shave with 


each time you 


4 


SET. First step in giving your- 
self a home permanent is 
to wind hair neatly and 
firmly, not tightly, on rollers. 


NET. After you've saturated 
curls with waving lotion, 
rinse with hot water. 
bath towel over your hair. 


quick, firm strokes. Unless you're plan 
ning to wear clothes that expose the 
underarm area, don’t shave too closely. 
Rinse your armpits thoroughly and pat 
them dry. 

Often bath powder and deodorant or 
antiperspirant irritate ne »wly-shaved un 
derarm skin. If you find that any of these 
bother you, don’t use them for 
days after shaving. Sometimes you can 
soothe your underarm skin by gently 
applying a body cream or lotion. Good 


luck! 


a few 


Q. My friends and I have been won- 
dering how a boy can tell if a suit fits 
correctly. 

A. If you check these pointers next 
time you go ptm your purchase 
should suit you to a ; ’ The suit should 
feel comfortable A he you stand, move 
about, ’ The col 
lar should fit well on the shoulders, close 
to the neck at back and sides, creating 
no crosswise wrinkles in the back (just 
below the collar). The collar back should 
be low enough to expose a half-inch of 
shirt collar. The collar front and lapels 
should lie flat. 

The coat should fit easily across chest 
and shoulders. Armholes should fit com 
fortably When the 
down, sleeves should expose a } 
The coat should hang straight, 


raise your arms, and sit. 


but snugly. arm is 
2-inch of 
shirt cuff. 
covering your trouser seat. 

frousers should fit comfortably 


through the seat and hang without wrin- 


CUES FOR CURLS 


Tie a 


WET. Half the neutralizer goes 
on the wound curls. After un- 
winding curls, apply the rest 
of the neutralizing mixture. 


kles to the instep, where a slight break 
is permissible. Front and back trouser 
creases should fall in straight lines. 


Ready, Set, Oh! .. . The doorbell rings, 
you dash downstairs all set for a date, 
and then you feel it crawling down your 
leg—a run in your stocking! If the run 
hasn’t reached below your hemline yet, 
you can repair your stocking quickly by 
brushing a little colorless nail polish at 
the end of the run. 
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Healthy Hints .. . In some Far Eastern 
countries, people stay healthy by wear- 
masks all winter. Here are 
some less drastic Ways to avoid winter 
colds and other respiratory illnesses. 

1. Avoid inconsiderate sneezers and 
c oughe rs whenever possible. 

2. Build body resistance to illness by 
getting plenty of slee p and proper exer- 
cise, and by eating proper foods. Avoid 
fatigue and chilling. 

3. Wash your hi ands before preparing 

meals or eating. Germs may be picked 
up on the hands from doorknobs, stair- 
rails, money, and other things which are 
touched by m: any unknown hands. 

1. Watch for cold symptoms. If you 
teel may 
nip it. Get extra rest, cover your coughs 
and sneezes, take aspirin or cold table ts 
according to label directions, and drink 
plenty of fluids. 


courtesy The Toni Company 
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Photographs 


COQUETTE. You'll be the belle 
of the school once you‘ve set 
those new ‘“‘do-it-yourself”’ 
curls in a favorite hair style. 





Whether 
you take 
pictures 


for 


Ansco makes good results surer 


That’s because Ansco films are designed with the 
picture taker (you) in mind. 

Every roll is the product of careful research in 
suring uniform quality. Superb black and white 
prints, color prints or color slides are easy every 
time. The best professionals, critical amateurs 
and casual snapshooters have all learned to de- 
pend on these fine products. Doesn’t it make 
sense to use Ansco for every picture taking situa- 
tion? ANSCO, Binghamton, New York. A Divi- 
sion of General Aniline & Film Corp. 


TRY THESE GREAT ANSCO FILMS SOON! 


All-Weather Pan. Guaranteed to give “pictures 
that satisfy’’ or a new roll free! 


Super Hypan.” World’s finest grain super-speed 
film! Exposure Index 500 

Anscochrome.® Perfect color every time—even in 
a box camera! Exposure Index 32 


Super Anscochrome.” World’s first super-speed 
color film! Exposure Index 100 


PICTURE IT NOW...SEE IT FOREVER 


ADVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS 


Ansco 





Now you can shampoo... 
et with plain water...and have 
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Rich Liquid! 
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LOVELY JANE POWELL must keep her hair looking soft and shining at all times for her many television appearances and screen roles. 
That’s why she always asks her hairdresser for a Lustre-Creme shampoo because it leaves hair shinier, easier-to-manage in any hait 
style. Shouldn't you use it, too? 


FOR CURLS THAT COME EASY—HERE’S ALL YOU DO: : 

Shampoo with new Liquid Lustre-Creme Set—with just plain water! DeauTizies — j 

Special cleansing action right in the rich, An exclusive new formula—unlike any y 4 
| : 


fast-rising lather gets hair clean as you’ve other shampoo—leaves hair so manageable 
ever had it yet leaves it blissfully manage- any hair-style is easier to set with just plain 
able. Contains Lanolin, akin to the natural water. Curls are left soft and silky—spring 
oils of the hair; keeps hair soft, easy to set right back after combing. Waves behave, 
without special rinses. flick smoothly into place. 


4 OUT OF 5 TOP MOVIE STARS USE STRE-CREME SHAMPOO! 
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Senate Backs Aid 


The U.S. Senate has approved 
a broad program of Federal aid 
to education—a measure to provide 
$1,800,000,000 over a two-year period 
for school construction and_ teachers’ 
salaries. The vote was 51 to 34. Forty- 
two Democrats and nine Republicans 
backed the measure; 22 Republicans 
and 12 Democrats voted against it. 

The bill now goes to the House, 
where it faces the usual hurdles 
of segregation, aid to parochial schools, 
economy-minded legislators. 

Even if it should pass the House, the 
bill runs the risk of a veto by the 
President, who prefers a bill for lend- 
ing $2,000,000,000 to school districts 
over a 30-year period. 

The bill that passed the Senate pro- 
vides for outright grants to public 
schools on a formula based on school 
enrollments and state taxing abilities. 


Teens View Grouping 


America’s teen-age students are about 
as divided over the question of ability 
grouping as their teachers. 

In the latest Institute of Student 
Opinion poll, 48 per cent of 10,763 
secondary school students in all sec- 
tions of the United States favor ability 
grouping. (Ability grouping is defined 
as “placing all bright students in one 
class, average students in another, and 
slow students in a third.”) 

Some 32.1 per cent of the students 
oppose ability grouping, and say they 
favor “dividing bright, average, and 
slow students among several classes.” 
The remainder—19.9 per cent—have no 
opinion on the subject. (See chart 
above right.) 

Other findings in the poll, sponsored 
by Scholastic Magazines: 

23.8 per cent of girl students—and 
19.2 per cent of the boys—consider 
themselves “going steady.” 

22.2 per cent of the boys expect to 
enlist in some branch of service prior 
to induction. 

45.7 per cent of the girls expect to 
go on to college after high school grad- 
uation. Only 4.6 per cent plan to get 
married right after graduation. 

82 per cent of all students have a 
generally high regard for men and 


YES!-—48% 


NO!I—32.1% 


onmameooz_€ Don't Know—-19.9% =aeeeeeeeE 


Here’s how teen-agers feel about ‘‘ability grouping,’’ according to latest 
survey by the Institute of Student Opinion, sponsored by Scholastic Magazines. 


womeu in politics (though girls have a 
somewhat higher opinion than boys). 
P21 per cent of all students smoke cig- 
arettes (14.5 per cent of the girls and 
28.1 per cent of the boys). 

Nearly two-thirds of all students feel 
there is some link between cigarette 
smoking and lung cancer. (About 19.6 
per cent think heavy smokers run a 
greater risk of getting lung cancer than 
non-smokers. But 45.4 per cent think 
both light and heavy smokers run a 
greater lung cancer risk.) 

P97 per cent of the nation’s teen-agers 
would have no objection to supporting 
a Protestant for President; 87 per cent 
a Catholic; 83 per cent a Jew; and 61 
per cent a person who “was not a mem- 
ber of any established religious faith.” 


Jr. Science World 


A junior edition of the new Scholastic 
magazine Science World will be pub- 
lished beginning next fall. 

The junior edition, predominantly re- 
lated to courses in general science, will 
be designed to serve grades 7, 8, and 
9. The senior edition of Science World 
will stress specialized branches of sci- 
ence usually taught in grades 10, 11, 
and 12 (biology, chemistry, physics). 

Both junior and senior editions will 
be issued twice a month during Sep- 
tember, October, November, February, 
March, April, and May. They will ap- 
pear once during the months of De- 
cember and January. Sixteen issues of 
each will be published during the school 
year, eight each semester. 

Subscription prices: $1.50 per year 
for the senior edition ($1 per semes- 


ter); $1 per year for the junior edi- 
tion (75 cents per semester). 

Eric Berger, editor of Science World, 
wili have the assistance of a 20-member 
board of consultants from the fields of 
elementary and secondary school edu- 
cation, and industry. 


Report to Portland 


In January, 1958, the Portland (Ore. ) 
public school system asked nine Ore- 
gon colleges and universities to study 
its high school curriculum for college- 
bound students. It was not that the 
system felt that it was falling down on 
its responsibilities to these students- 
actually, Portland’s program was con- 
sidered very good. But school officials 
believed that “constructive efforts” 
could “identify possible improvements.” 

The recently released results of this 
study: 13 volumes of recommendations 
and observations that are expected to 
mean more effective education for the 
50 per cent of Portland students who 
go on to college, and to benefit in some 
way the entire high school population. 
(See earlier story in Jan. 6 Teacher.) 

Among the general recommendations: 
School officials should devise ways of 
grouping students of college capacity 
on the basis of ability and achievement. 
The present program of “educational 
enrichment” for most able students 
should be continued, but care exer- 
cised so that it “remains dynamic.” 
PHigh school book stores should add 
“top-level paperback books” in order 
“to nurture the minds of their students 
in all ways open to them.” 

POfficials should explore “all possible 
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TRAV EL 


is an even more rewarding experience 
when you fly PAN AMERICAN 





For educators, travel is no longer a 
luxury. Actually, educational travel is 
an essential part of a teacher’s training 
and experience. And Pan Am, in co- 
operation with America’s leading edu- 
cational institutions, has pioneered low- 
cost educational travel throughout the 
world—bringing it within the budget 
of nearly everyone. 

Cooperating with colleges and uni 
versities, educational associations and 
travel agents, Pan American offers you 
a wide variety of group tours especially 
designed for teachers and students in 
every field of interest. Pan Am’s Econ- 
omy-class Thrift fares are the most 
inexpensive way to go; and you can 
take advantage of the Pan Am Pay- 
Later Plan—only 10% down and up to 
20 months to pay the balance. 

Group tours offer additional advan- 
tages that can be given only to people 
traveling together. Through arrange 
ments made by the sponsoring institu- 
tions, special teacher and student tours 
find many more doors opened to them. 
Interviews with educational authorities 
and other public officials, meetings 
visits at educational 
regularly 


with teachers, 
institutions, are 
for educational group movements 


scheduled 


Many colleges and universities grant 
academic credit for participation in ed 


ucational group tours via Pan Am—for 


Mr. George Gardner, Educational Direct 


Pan American, P. O. Box 1908 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send 


me a free 


Education,”’ and related information about 


cational Group Travel. 


Name 


professional growth, degrees, and salary 
advancement requirements. 

One popular tour, for instance, is the 
National Education Association Tour, 
Rou nd-the-World (RW-1). 
$2495 tourist/economy-class round trip 
from Francisco including trans- 
portation across the U.S. Departs June 
21. San Francisco, Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand, India, Kashmir, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, France, England, New 
York, San Francisco. Tour Leader: 
Mr. George W. Mulder. Academic 
credit available from Western Illinois 
University, Macomb, IlIlinois. 

Or, Lafayette College Russia Tour: 
18 days, from New York June 30. 
$1899 including economy-class air fare. 
Visit Ireland, Finland, Russia, Yugo- 
slavia, Austria. 

Or, Holy Land Tour (Odyssey): 24 
days, $1465, including round-trip econ- 
omy air fare from N. Y. Near East 
and Holy Land— Egypt, Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon, Turkey, Greece and Israel. 


52 days, 


San 


These are just three of more than 
350 Pan Am educational tours to every 
continent. The complete program has 
been compiled for your interest by 
Pan American. Send the adjoining 
coupon for your FREE 1960 edition of 
** Adventures in Education,’’ a scholar’s 


guide to study and travel abroad. 
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copy of ‘‘Adventures in 


Edu- 
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First 'Round the World 


First in Latin America 


ways of loosening up the present pat- 
tern of the school day to render sched- 
uling more flexible.” 

Good English usage should be em- 
phasized in all courses, and whenever 
possible all teachers should assign short 
passages of original writing. 
>Teaching conditions must be improved 
by raising salaries, reducing loads. 

But the survey does not confine itself 
to generalities. Major areas of the cur- 
riculum (literature; English language, 
composition, and speech; history and 
social studies; foreign languages; math- 
ematics; and science) are analyzed. 

Recommendations for the history and 
social studies curriculum include: 
>The present combined ninth grade so- 
cial studies and English course should 
be divided for the college-capable and 
four years of social studies should be 
made a general requirement. If these 
proposals are followed—but only then 

the ninth grade would emphasize 
“Culture Worlds” and the tenth would 
deal with “European Civilization.” 
However, if the combined course is 
continued or if only three years of so- 
cial studies is required, European civ- 
ilization would be given in the ninth 
grade. Culture worlds would then be 
given in the tenth grade. 

PIn the eleventh grade, American his- 
tory would be taught chronologically, 
rather than topically. 

Twelfth grade social studies, which 
covers “American Problems,” should 
shift its focus from problems to insti- 
deal American gov- 
international relations, the 
industrial relations 


tutions and with 
ernment 


American economy 


Success in College 


National statistics indicate that only 
about 60 per cent of the nation’s high- 
ability high school graduates enter col- 
but Minneapolis graduates best 
figure by over 20 
effort to find 
graduates were doing, 
schools recently surveyed 3,740 June, 
Included in 


le ge 
that 
In an 


per cent. 
local 


Minneapolis 


out how 


1958, graduating seniors. 
the group were 657 classified as “aca- 
according to Dr. 
(that is, 


gifted” 
Conant’s standards 


demically 
James B 
being in the upper 15 per cent in abil- 
ity in terms of national norms). 

Che survey found that over 80 per 
cent of the high-ability 
graduates had completed one quarter 


responding 


or more of college. 

The report showed that these 
dents not only took the right college 
preparatory work in but that 
they were compiling “gratifying” aca- 
demic records in college. Of 325 high- 
ability graduates enrolled at the Univ. 
of Minnesota, 117 had a grade-point 
average of 2.50 (mid-way between 
“C” and “B”), or better. Another 149 


stu- 


school, 
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CLEAR, candid, explicit! Here is a truly 
outstanding resource and reference for social studies on 
this important subject. 

ENRICH your current events, world history and geography pro- 
grams by letting your students really see the complexities and contrasts of the 
type of life people lead in the USSR. 

KNOW the deeper background behind forces that daily chal- 
lenge our free world! See basic facts about Russia come into sharper focus 
after viewing these 7 vivid filmstrips. 

ALL ARE FACTUAL! Each filmstrip highlights and effectively 
dramatizes a vital phase of Soviet life. 

CAPTIONS plus recent photographs clarify terms and dis- 
tinctions like “collective farm”, the “state farm” and “free markets” . . . help 
to show the interesting contradictions of existence in Soviet Russia. 

313 COLOR PHOTOS! Painstakingly selected from thousands 

.- actually photographed in the U.S.S.R. by twelve Americans on recent tours. 

TEN AUTHENTIC Rand McNally maps, especially adapted 
for filmstrip use. 

CLEARLY OBJECTIVE, with questions at end of each filmstrip 


to motivate activity, stimulate classroom or adult group discussions! 


PROJECT COORDINATOR: Murray L. Miller, Ph.D., Director, 


Audio-Visual Education Division, Illinois State Normal University. 


SCRIPT CONSULTANT: Ruby M. Harris, former Associate 
-rofessor of Geography, Eastern Illinois University. Well-known author of 
current Rand McNally-SVE geography filmstrip series. 


ALL ORDERS SHIPPED THE SAME DAY RECEIVED- 


Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 549, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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ALL NEW FOR GRADE 6 AND UP! 
LIVING IN THE SOVIET UNION TODAY 


A complete set of 7 filmstrips as described at left and listed 
below. Over 300 CAPTIONED color PHOTOS plus maps, etc. 
A295 $—Save $5.75 on Complete Set, in Storage Box....$3975 


HOUSING and HOME LIFE depicts many types of homes in 
various city, suburban and rural areas 


A295 1—In full color, 50 frames $6.50 


SCHOOLS and PIONEER ACTIVITIES gives insight into teaching 
methods and equipment, club activities 


A295 2—In full color, 54 frames $6.50 


AGRICULTURE encompasses a large segment of Russian life 
and territory, explains the collective and state forms 

A295 3 $6.50 
FOODS, MARKETS, and STORES shows common foodstuffs and 
marketing methods. Also “department” stores, dining customs 
A295 4 .$6.50 
TRANSPORTATION and COMMUNICATION describes means 
of travel in cities, rural areas. Radio, TV, news, etc 
A295 5—In full color, 56 frames 


In full color, 52 frames 


in full color, 46 frames 


$6.50 


fascinating 


FOUR CITIES contrasts the old and the new 
tours of Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Tashkent 


A295 6—In full color, 57 frames $6.50 


NATURAL RESOURCES covers minerals, soil, vegetation 


waterways, topography, and climate. 
A295 7—In full color, 58 frames $6.50 
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were in the “C” or average range. Only 
eight were failing. Some other findings: 
Students of high achievement (grades 
received in high school) did_ better 
than students of high ability 

PA large percentage of high 
graduates who received “A’s 
strong “B’s” 
to get i 
PO! 
school, 15 per 
in college, about 53 per cent are “( 

More than half of the “D” high school 
graduates who went on to college made 
better 
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those range in high 
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records—59 per cent earned 
better. 
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issertions that America’s . . 
efforts are deficient.” 


President 


educational 
The words Eisen- 
and the 
dress at a Republican fund-raising 
in Los Angeles. Although Mr 


education 


were 


hower’s occasion was an ad- 
dinne 
Eisenhowers comments on 
brief 


cone eded 


earlie1 in his speech he 
that there 


in the number of classrooms 


were 
were “great de- 
hicien ies 
the growing enrollment 
attracted attention 
York Times retorted 
this newspaper is 


cere d, suc h assertions are not spurious 


iailable for 
his statement 
The New 
‘So far as con- 
there are great 
then 


stating 


but genuine It 
there there 

nothing that 
America’s educational efforts up to the 


‘deficient 


deficiencies, as are, 


‘spurious in 


been 
the Times asserted 


present have 
However 

the problem of American education 

goes deeper than lack of buildings or 


lack of lack of 


ships Ol lack of pay, or even lack of 


equipment or scholar 


It involves quality: qual- 
quality of 
quality of 
quality of 


pe rsonnel 
ity ot 
quality of 
quality of output 


teachers, instruc- 


tion curricula, 
students 


standards 


Nervous Strain 


Remember the World War I] 
nr Ga 


nervous in the service 


lament 
; who complained that they got 
> 
Teachers apparently face the ame 

cupati mal hazard, according to a re 
ent study made by the New York 
State Teachers Assn. Surveving the work 
loads of about 1,000 teachers, the asso 
found that 86 per cent of the 
group reported that their work 


lation 
in olves 
nervous strain 

Among elementary teachers, those re 


porting much strain tend to have larger 


classes, heavier class loads, a longer 
work week, less duty-free lunch time.” 

If it were not for the vacation pe- 
riods, the report asserted, “teachers 
could not obtain the revitalization nec- 


essary for effective teaching.” 


Using Paperbounds 


Teachers, librarians, and administra- 
tors see far more advantages than ob- 
jections to the use of paperbound books 
in schools. Yet only a handful of states 
report a “marked use” of paperbounds 
only in Cali- 
paper- 


in school libraries and 
fornia is there “marked use” of 
bounds in classroom libraries. 
What is needed, discloses a 
survey by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, is more information about 
what is available. Such information ex- 
authors, but the 


recent 


ists, say the survey 
problem is to acquaint teachers, admin- 
istrators, librarians with existing 
titles and sources. (Editor's Note: For 
a free catalog listing 320 paperbounds 
specially selected for school use, write 
Readers’ Choice, 33 W. 42nd St., Neu 
York 36, N.Y.) 

The study was directed by Dr. M 
Jerry Weiss of Pennsylvania State Univ 
Among its findings 
P75 per cent of 
agreed that students are 
books because of paperback editions. 
PSome 121 titles 


and 


the 2,308 replying 
reading more 


paperbound were 


The New York 7 
Forty students at Paramus H.S. in New 
Jersey received an on-the-spot lesson 
in intercultural education miles from 
their classroom. As an outgrowth of a 
class discussion of the Puerto Rican mi- 
gration to the mainland, students were 
taken by school bus to two New York 
City schools that have predominantly 
Puerto Rican’ enroliments—P.S. 130 
and J.H.S. 139, both in the Bronx. 
There, the visitors received orientation 
from staff members of the host schools, 
observed classes in action, spoke to pu- 
pils, and got food for thought—arroz 
con pollo y habichvelas—(chicken with 
rice and beans)—prepared by parents’ as- 
sociation members. Above, Paramus stu- 
dent Evangeline Presutti is served by 
student hostess Nancy Marrero. 





From spinning tops 
to the solar system 


elementary science coverage 
is complete in today’s BJ 


Science for elementary school children? You'll find more of it = 
in Britannica Junior than in any other junior 
encyclopaedia. And to lead children through this array of 
science subjects, Britannica Junior always begins by 
relating the unknown to the known. For example, the 
gyroscope article builds from spinning tops to the 
spinning of the earth on its axis. 

Then, looking up “earth” in BJ’s unique Ready 
Reference Index Volume, a child is directed to the main 
article, to the solar system and to 25 other related 
articles with pictures, maps, charts and diagrams. 

It is this broad science coverage—meaningfully inter- 
related—that makes BJ ever more useful in today’s 
stepped-up science teaching programs. 





Write for the new free teaching aid, “Experiments in Atomic Energy.” 
Address: John R. Rowe, Room 361-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


today’s 
BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE 
BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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listed as actually being used “in a teach 
ing situation” and 390 as being used 
by students in reports. 
Major advantages of 
cited: flexibility in meeting individual 
needs, greater variety of materials, at 
to students, handy size, and 
small schools 


pape rbounds 


tractive 
low cost. In 
dicated, paperbacks keep book 
est and circulation high despit 
budgets. 

Major objections cited 
ceipt of orders, weak bindings 
print, cheap paper, objectionable cov 
ers. (Publishers feel that many of these 
objections reflect lack of 
about new school editions 
PChief sources of paperbounds spe 
cial order by teacher,” Teen-Age Book 
Club, “school purchasing agent,” local 
bookstore, Arrow Book Club, school 
bookstore, local wholesaler, and Cam 
pus Book Club, in that order. (The 
Book Clubs named are operated by 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc 


re pli Ss in 
inter 


small 


delay in re 


size of 


information 


-_, 


This spring, set your students ex- 
ploring in books. One way to whet their 
book appetites: Hold a Book Bazaar! 

A Book Bazaar will send 
interests to new highs—besides giving 
your pupils a chance to use creative 
skills in art and drama and an oppor 
tunity to make some money for a pet 
school project. 

Each kit, available for $2, contains 
a manual, “Make Sales Soar at School 
Book Bazaars,” a radio-assembly script 
called “Adventures in Bookland” by 
educator Florence Liss, a wall display 
poster, recommended book lists, a list 
of dealers supplying Book Bazaars, a 
supply of book jackets, and large color 
ful letters spelling out B-O-O-K B-A 
Z-A-A-R. 

In the coupon at right, either check 
off the Book Bazaar kit or—if you al- 
ready have purchased some of the kit 
and materials—order individual book 
jackets, posters, scripts, ete. 

You may win a FREE CLASSROOM 
LIBRARY of 25 books, too. Scholastic 
Teacher and cooperating book publish 
ers are offering classroom libraries to 
the ten sponsors turning in the best 
reports on their Book Bazaars 


reading 


P illustrations of lack of intormation: of 
88 titles teachers said they would like 
to see made available, 41 already are. 

For recent reports on the “paperback 
see the special paperback Sec 
tions of the Sunday New York Times 
ind New York Herald-Tribune for 
17. Included in the Tribune 
\ University President Cheers for Pa- 
perbacks,” by Dr. Grayson Kirk 
dent of Columbia Univ., 
Paperback Goes to School,” by 
Tribune education editor 


boom 


Jan. 


section: 


presi 
“The 


Terry 


and 


Fe rel 


Aid Rejected 


Although most American communities 
ire happy to get Federal aid through 
the National Defense Education Act, 
two Ohio have thumbs 
down on the government grants 

Following the lead of Cincinnati, the 
recently de- 


cities turned 


Columbus school board 
cided not to apply to the State Educa- 
tion Department for $90,000 in NDEA 


Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 


jackets) @ $2.00. 


‘Adventures in Reading 


@ 25¢. 


Signed 

Title 

School 
ee 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $ 


The new 1959-60 Book Bazaar packet (which includes script, 28-pp manual giving 
the a-b-c’s of Book Fair operation, wall poster, streamer letters spelling Book 


Bazaar, recommended new book lists, list of book suppliers, and 7 new book 


may order items below separately: 

The jumbo packet of 50 new book jackets for display purposes; recommended 
book lists and list of book suppliers @ 
Manual, “How to Make Sales Soar At Schoo! Book Bazaars,’ based on Book Fair 
sponsors’ actual experiences (@ 50¢. 

wall poster (43” x 33”) @ 25¢. 

Famous McCloskey Book Week Poster, ‘Wonderful World of Books” (43” x 33”) 


“New Adventures in Bookland” script by Florence Liss (Grades 4 to 8) @ 25¢. 
“Quiz Business” script (Grades 6 to 12) @ 25¢. 

‘When the Bookworm Turned” script (Grades 8 to 12) @ 25¢. 

Cardboard letters spelling Book Bazaar for wall or over-door display @ 50¢. 


Please accompany orders with check or money order. 


funds. The move drew from a 


local editor, who commented: “If a com- 


praise 


munity as rich as Columbus can’t sup- 
port its schools, the country is in a 
bad way.” 

But the Ohio Education Assn. had a 
different view. It noted that while the 
Columbus school board rejected NDEA 
aid, it has been accepting Federal funds 
for other purposes. Last year, this aid 
amounted to nearly $780,000. 

Earlier, the Cincinnati school board, 
also by a split vote, turned down NDEA 
after one member called the 
money “a federal handout” and objec- 
tions were raised to “federal control.” 

However, noting that 
other Federal funds were accepted for 
such things as school lunch programs, 
asked, “Why draw the line here?’) 

Writing in a recent issue of School 
Management, U.S. Education Commis- 
sioner Lawrence Derthick flatly denied 
that Federal aid meant Federal control. 
And, he added: “There are certainly 


funds 


one member, 


Go Exyplouimg im books 


$1.00 


State _ 
Feb. 17, 1960 





James Whitmore as U. S. Grant. 


NLY recently—and especially since 

World War II—have a great many 
Americans become passionately inter- 
ested in their past. By the carload, 
families are poking around restorations 
like Colonial Williamsburg and Stur- 
bridge Village. Book clubs specifically 
for history buffs flourish; and the suc- 
cess of American Heritage has been the 
talk of magazine publishing. On tele- 
vision, this year’s “Our American 
Heritage” series on NBC-TV has had 
first-rate historical programs. 

The fourth program in this series 
sponsored by the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States and 
checked for scholarship by American 
Heritage magazine is “Shadow of a 
Soldier,” John Whedon’s play about 
Ulysses S. Grant’s dying reminiscences 
as he composes his Personal Memoirs. 
In this program, to be seen Sunday, 
Feb. 21 at 8 p.m. (NBC-TV), James 
Whitmore plays the tragic soldier- 
president with incurable cancer of the 
throat. Teresa Wright plays his under- 
standing wife and Melvyn Douglas por- 
trays Mark Twain who urged the pen- 
niless Grant to write his memoirs. 

In dramatizing this story, John 
Whedon has used a double framing 
device: As the narrator, Twain intro- 
duces Grant at a testimonial dinner for 
the General. He goes on to tell how 
Grant, swindled by his business part- 
ner and struck down by an incurable 
cancer, decides to write his memoirs. 
Then, in a series of flashbacks, Grant 
tells that he had been unwilling to go 
to West Point; that he didn’t believe 
in the Mexican War; that he resigned 
from the Army out of loneliness and to 
avoid court-martial for drunkenness. 


Teleguide, 


Shadow of a Soldier 


We learn that Grant was a failure 
as a civilian trying to support his 
family through farming and business; 
that he almost didn’t get a Civil] War 
commission, he was so diffident. Grant 
recalls the Fort Donelson campaign; 
Lincoln’s defense of him against the 
machinations of a crooked contractor; 
Sherman's testimony to Lincoln about 
Grant’s bravery at Shiloh. 

Just before Grant’s stoic death there 
is his recollection of those tragic and 
noble moments at Appomattox Court 
House with Robert E. Lee. 

Here the script is so faithful a render- 
ing of Bruce Catton’s book U. S. Grant 
and the American Military Tradition, 
that a natural way of teaching it would 
be to proceed from a recent reading of 
the short, clear biography, itself. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 

1. In his introduction to Bruce Cat- 
ton’s rendition of Grant’s life for the 
Library of American Biography, gen- 
eral editor Oscar Handlin had these 
things to say: “Through almost the 
whole of their history Americans have 
shown a deep distrust of the military 
man. The constitutional structure of 
the United States was explicit in sub- 
ordinating military to civilian authority, 
and deeply rooted, popular suspicions 
have resisted the creation of a military 
caste with special privileges.” What are 
the reasons for this distrust? How many 
times have Americans overcome their 
distrust to elect victorious generals 
president? With what results? 

2. On a dittoed map of the United 
States, have students draw a record of 
Grant’s successful military campaigns. 

3. What were Grant’s ideas about 
slavery? Radical Reconstruction? “Wav- 
ing the bloody shirt”? Were his ideas 
on the subject closer to those of Lin- 
coln, Andrew Johnson, Charles Sumner, 
or Thaddeus Stevens? 

4. The post-Civil War period has 
been called the Great Barbecue, a 
period of low public morality. How did 
this atmosphere add to the tragedy of 
Grant, the innocent politician? 


AFTER THE TELECAST 

1. Ask students if they agree with 
Bruce Catton’s estimate of Grant: “His 
story is a strange allegory of America 
itself, of the way failure follows suc- 
cess, of the incomprehensible manner 


ADVERTISEMENT 


in which the endowment that wins a 
noble victory is never the endowment 
that can use the victory after it has 
been won. There is a will-o’-the-wisp 
strain flickering through American his- 
tory, an unending effort to lay hands 
on a great prize clearly seen, fairly 
won, and then strangely elusive.” 

2. Ask a mature student to read 
Grant’s Personal Memoirs for events 
that would make good TV scripts. 
Have the student enter such a TV script 
in the Scholastic Magazines Writing 
Awards (closing date, March 1). For 
rules write 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36 

3. Students can learn a great deal 
both about literature and history by 
trying to write radio plays about his- 
toric events. They can get some good 
ideas about how to write for radio by 
listening to Landmark Records, e.g., 
Lincoln and Douglas: Years of De- 
cision (ERL 111A) and Lee and Grant 
at Appomattox (ERL 106B). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND SOURCES 

Above all, this well-timed drama 
about Grant’s tragic grandeur gives you 
a running start on the Civil War Cen- 
tennial, 1961-65. 

1. For 25 cents, you can be put on 
the mailing list of the Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commission, 700 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

2. Just published is Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mark M. Boatner’s The Civil 
War Dictionary (David McKay), nearly 
1,000 pages with more than 4,000 en- 
tries and 86 maps and diagrams. 

3. Two useful collections of eyewit- 
ness materials are Richard B. Harwell’s 
The Union Reader and The Confed- 
erate Reader (Longmans, Green) and 
Henry Steele Commager’s The Blue 
and the Gray (Bobbs, Merrill). 

4. Paperbound books are a good 
way to make the materials budget go 
farther. Dell has just published Car! 
Sandburg’s biography of Abraham Lin- 
coln for $2.95; Rinehart has collected 
selected speeches, messages and letters 
of Abraham Lincoln for 95 cents; 
Pocket Books has published Fletcher 
Pratt’s A Short History of the Civil War 
for 35 cents; Anchor has a paperback 
edition (95 cents) of C. Vann Wood- 
ward’s Reunion and Reaction. 

5. For a free bibliography, write to 
Equitable Life, American Heritage TV, 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

—Patrick D. Hazarp 
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many communities in the State of Ohio 
that do need the money that Cincin 
nati did not elect to accept.” 


Control by Experts? 


Just as the patient does not tell the 
physician what to prescribe, the public 
should not tell the professionals how to 
run public schools. 

So says Myron 
mer university professor and teache1 


Lieberman tor 


educator and now research director of 
the Educational Research Council of 
Greater Cleveland (Ohio). In a provoc 
ative new book on “The Future of Pub 
(Unis of ¢ hic ago Press 
calls for a top-to 
educational 


lic Education” 
$5), Lieberman 
bottom rebuilding of the 
“power structure” that goes far beyond 
mere reforms urged by previous critics 
“Local control of education,” he as 
flatly, out-lived its 


usefulness 


clearly 
The 


treat a corpse is to conduct an autops' 


serts “has 


propel Wa to 


upon it and then bury it prompt! 

Who then should control our s« 
The nation’s teachers Liebe 
through a giant and improved 1 
teachers’ organization—formed by merg 
ing the National Education Assn. and 
the American Federation of Teacher 


| 
| status 


hool 
POS 


Says rman 


itional 


lo raise the standard 


of teaching, urges the es 


Lieberman 


« 


tablishment of national specialty boards 
in education. These boards—similar to 
those in medicine—would certify top 
teachers in various school fields on the 
basis of special qualifying examinations. 
[he top teachers naturally would get 
top salaries—perhaps $10,000 to $20,000 
unnually 

This method of selecting top teach 
ers, Lieberman asserts, would also help 
the most controversial 
from the present 
merit pay by eliminating “favoritism, 
boot-licking, and horse-trading.’ 


Don’t Miss... 


like it or not! 


remove one of 


points debate over 


Federal Support for Education: The 
Situation Today, by F. J. Seidner. This 
pamphlet summarizes class 
teacher 


12-pag 
room and shortages future 
needs, the legislative backgrou id 
current proposals (Available from the 
Public Affairs Institute, 312 Pennsyl- 

inia Ave S.E Washington 5 D.C 
15 cents 

The Problems and Responsibilities of 
Desegregation: The Role of Educators, 
by Carl F Omer Carmichael, 
ind John Harvey Wheeler, Jr., in the 
Symposium 1959, edition of the Notre 
Dame Lawyer. Dr. Hansen, Washington 


and 


Hansen 


‘po MORE! 
SEE MORE! 


poe Ler us tell you about what to see, where 


to go, and the exciting things to do in 
romantic Kentucky! 


Kentucky Department of Public Relations 


$120 
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D.C., superintendent, tells of Washing- 
ton’s integration program; the late Dr. 
Carmichael, Louisville (Ky.) superin- 
tendent, lists 13 principles helpful in 
successful desegregation; and Mr. 
Wheeler, professor of political science 
at Washington and Lee Univ., proposes 
“a national educational policy (on in 
tegration) which will function some 
thing like a T.V.A. measuring rod for 
education: a standard of excellence for 
all other schools to aim at.” 

A Citizens Manual for Public Schools, 
by Mortimer Smith. Subtitled a “Guide 
for School Board Members and Other 
Laymen,” and published by the Council 
for Basic Education, this booklet offers 
“a few firm guidelines which may be 
helpful to concerned laymen in that 
long whittling operation which is neces- 
sary before schools can be improved.’ 
(Available from the Council, 725 15th 
St., N.W. Washington, D.C., $1.00.) 

“The 400 Blows,” a French film pro- 
duced by Francois Truffaut. This is an 
unusually perceptive, sensitive—and dis- 
turbing—motion picture study of a 12 
year-old boy. Victim of parental mis- 
understanding and a callous teachei 
the lad meanders into “delinquency.” 

How Movie and TV Violence Affects 
Children, by Dr. Frederick Wertham, in 
the February Ladies’ Home Journal. The 
psychiatrist-author of Seduction of the 
Innocent, a books, 


10 common questions about 


study on comic 
answers 
movies and TV—and comes up with a 
harsh indictment of the effects of thes« 
mass media on children 

Special issue on New York, in the 
February Fortune. This 30th anniversary 
fascinating views of 


its people, poli 


issue presents 
America’s largest city 
tics, planning, religious groups, “prime 
movers” in civic and philanthropic af 


fairs, “cultural innovators 


In Brief 


Being PTA president is 
in Fairbanks, Alaska. Founded five 
years ago, the Fairbanks High associa 
presidents. An 


a mans job 


tion has had five mal 
illustration of the hardy leadership re 
quired IS shown In an announcement 
circulated to the membership last fall 
“During the severe winter months 

meetings are automatically postponed if 
the forecast temperature is announced 
to be 10°F on 


wide dissemination 


below. In these cases 
will be given 
TV stations, to 


meetings will 


ove! local radio and 


the dates 
be rescheduled.” 


when the 


PA “people-to-people” project—aimed at 
offsetting “the volume and viciousness 
of the hate-inciting propaganda about 
America that is daily being poured into 
has mushroomed in the 
Under the project, 


Asian countries” 
Los Angeles area 








called “Magazines for Asia,” Americans | 
send magazines of all types to Asians 
whose names they are furnished. Per- 
sons interested in participating in the 


‘oject should write: Magazines, Chan- 
nist nl rts, Means, <or-| | AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES ORIENT CRUISES 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope and 


indicating the magazines to which they 
subscribe. 


Book passage into a new world! Six sunlit weeks aboard a great 
President Liner—sailing from San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Manila, Hong Kong, and Kobe. 


PA bill that would provide $25 — Go First Class for as little as $918 to Yokohama and back. Or take 
. ’ ote = . comment er gg oe advantage of low-cost Economy Class travel. Fares in 4 and 8-berth 
ES ee 5 family-style rooms start at $345 one way. See your Travel Agent now 


Senate and sent to the House of Rep- é inf, ti 
resentatives. Under the bill, $2.5 | or mail coupon below for more information. 


million annually would go to finance | 
demonstration projects and a similar | 
amount would be allotted to train per- | 
sonnel. The aid would run five years. | 








PLEASE RUSH ORIENT CRUISE LITERATURE. I'd like to know about 


( First Class [J] Round the World Cruises oO a Orient 
. ses 
(J Economy Class (0 Summer/Fall Orient Tours 0 New York to California 


>The Supreme Court will decide the | CD Cargoliners () Sea/Air Itineraries & California to New York 


constitutionality of an Arkansas law that | NAME 
requires public school teachers to list | 

all organizations to which they _be- ADDRESS. 
longed in recent years. The appeal was CITY__ ZONE a 
initiated by a Negro teacher in Little | 
Rock, who charged that the state law 


was aimed at the National Assn. for | S \.. 
the Advancement of Colored People. | " AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES ~~ 
The National Assn. for Gifted Chil- | “Trans —F deific Round the World 


dren will hold its annual convention 
in Miami, Fla., April 28-30. 
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>Names in the News: Calvin H. | 
Plimpton, assistant dean of the College| Jpig SUMmer come to i lrg 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Colum- | Y, C 
bia Univ., will become president of | WASHINGTON STATE 

Amherst College . . . Owen Meredith 

Wilson, president of the Univ. of Ore- | ~iane fun, —— study. - for less — 
gon, has been named president of the | What's your idea for a complete change? Whatever it is, 
Univ. of Minnesota . . . James W. | it’s here! Over 10,000 lovely lakes, miles of sandy ocean 
Moore, executive director of Califor- | beaches, the spectacles of Mt. Rainier and Grand Coulee 
nia’s State Scholarship Commission, has} pam, wonderful shopping, excellent accommodations. Perfect 
been appointed chief of the student weather for study or fun...warm, sunny days and cool, 
loan program of the National Defense restful nights. You'll have fun earning your credits. 
Education Act. . . . Dr. George N. 

Shuster, retiring March | after 20 years | Join the clam-diggers at Pacific Ocean Beaches. No license required. 

as president of Hunter College in New y 
York City, recently was honored at a . , 

special convocation at which he was 

awarded a doctorate of humane let- 

ters—only the third honorary degree | 

granted by Hunter in its 90-year isi 

tory .. . Anne Carroll Moore, prom- | 

inent New York librarian, has been | 

awarded the Catholic Library Assn.’s | 

Regina Medal for “her pioneer work 

for children in public libraries and her 

influence upon children’s literature”. . . | 

Dr. Louis Shores, dean of the Library 

School of Florida State Univ., has been | 

named editor-in-chief of Collier’s En- : a een Te 


cyclopedia . . . Warren T. Davis, pub- | : 
lisher of encyclopedias and children’s Come and enjoy. oo 3 |e free i folders - Send today / 


literature, died this month in Lake | WASHINGTON Ae Washington Stote Dept. of Commerce 
Forest, Ill. He was 60. Davis headed | M8) 9 Gen’! Administration Bidg., 

United Educators, Inc., and the Won- See dist pear tie vetatien saidage oo 
derland of Knowledge Corporation. He | it’s the WESTERN - most! Nome 

was secretary of the American Text- Most fun! Seattle’s thrillin Addre: 
book Publishers Institute. | Seafair, July die ry 























The Professor Meets the Student 


By VERNE H. BOVIE 


told friends of mine 


who 


HEN | 
friends 
country 
between 


country 
kind of 


“ cs g 
I 1 vo 


view the 
and towns as some 
desert that 
ing to teach in a small New England 
college, the only thing the ould 
think to say was, “You're out of your 
mind,” And they 

Many of the reasons they cite¢ 
show the advantage of city 


cities 


had reasons 
i, how 
ever, to 
colleges just do not smal] 
New England colleges or to small col 
leges anywhere. 

Most small colleges give their stu 
culture is stu 


apply 


dents almost as much 


dents can stand in one yvear—with con 
certs, courses in the arts, and visiting 
lecturers. And in New England 
of the long list of cultural affairs and 
institutions, such as plays, regular and 
“art” movies, libraries, museums, and 
concerts are within reach if the 
o1 student really wants to see or to 
visit them. So the argument that one 
will lose touch with the world by get 
ting lost in the country is not 
convincing. It did not bother me 

The predictions of my friends that 
that my 
that 


most 


teache I 


very 
rritic¢ h 
really gave me were 
life would cease to be my own 
the college would involve itself in 
practically all phases of my life, that 
the students would be having tea every 
fuesday in my front room, that socially 
| would be a prisoner behind the ocu 
lar walls of the small town 

Nothing like this has happened, | 


pause 


am happy to say. The college 
its business mind 
students who come to my 
because I invite them, not because it 
is policy for me to invite them 

However, I have found m) 
volved with 
complete way than ever befor 


and | mine The 


home come 


self in 
more 
They 


} 
times 


my students in a 


are not just names I meet three 
a week for 
the crowd. I see my 
pus between classes. I se¢ 
I am trying to ski, when I sw 
1 mow my lawn, or shovel m\ mut 
of a snowbank. I know 
with whom; I know 
falling apart. Sometimes | 


one semester, then lose in 
students on cam 
the vhen 
vhe 1) 
who FrOmMmYg 
what romatr 
why. 

My students and I are aw 
another in contexts that hay 
do with the formal classroom 
We know each other as indi 


and 


Eng 


Dr. Bovie, holder of B.A., M.A 
Ph.D. degrees, is chairman of the 
lish Department at Nasson Coll 
private college in Springval 


varied interests and idiosyncrasies. We 
ire not stuck with the tags of “teacher” 
wv “student.” 

What this relationship between stu- 
lent and teacher leads to ultimately is 
. kind of rapport that I have not exper- 
ienced before. Familiarity has not bred 
because in and out of the 
by mutual agreement there 
that the student nor 


crosses 


conte mpt 

lassroom 
neither 
Instead, familiarity 


l i line 
the teacher 
has established an atmosphere in which 
the student is not afraid to ask the 
juestion that might appear to him to 


be silly because “Everybody knows 


the answe1 Furthermore, in such an 


tmosphere the teacher is willing to 


digress from assigned material] and last 


ear's lecture notes in order to chase 
down or to develop an idea that is 
interesting and pertinent. 

Now everyone will grant that a stu 
dent ought to pick up a lot of informa- 
tion in college. He ought to learn when 
ind where things occurred. He ought 
tc learn why they occurred. As soon as 
he asks “Why?,” he will begin to learn 
that most pretty compli- 
cated, that often his answer can only 
be tentative, that perhaps there is no 


When he there his 


education has begun. 


answers are 


inswel gets 

In a relaxed atmosphere the teacher 
and the student are more willing to take 
the chances necessary to explore and 
develop ideas. This kind of thing not 
nly happens in the classroom, it hap 


pens in conterences and, sometimes 


Heaven ten-minute 


break 


[he important thing is that there is 


help us, in the 


between classes. 


time and space in which it can hap Cl 


ind there is a relationship that in 


reases the possibility of its happening. 


ihe result is that both student and 


teacher are stimulated to think—the idea 
in the first place. 

Finally, because the student has not 
classified me as a functionary, he is 
more apt to come around if his troubles 
caused by personal prob 
kind or another. What’s 
more, he is usually candid about his 
troubles. More often than not, all a 
student needs to get on the right track 
again—or perhaps for the first time—is 
an ear to bend. This is not to say that 
I want to play the father to him or to 
function as his psychologist. But over 
cottee | comment, and go 
away. Sometimes that is all it takes 

So, in part, my friends were right 
in feeling that during the school yea 
the students at Nasson would be a con 
stant part of my life. They are. But 
they do not intrude. Rather than inter 
interest in 


in class are 


lems of one 


will listen 


fering with my continuing 
American Literature, which is the sub 
ject I try to teach them, their being 
part of my life makes it significantly 
easier for me to teach them. 

Here, in a small college as in a large 
college, the function of the teacher is 
to know and to teach his discipline. 
Here, as elsewhere, the greatest service 
the college teacher can render his stu- 
dents and the greatest compliment he 
can pay them is his thorough knowledge 
of and continuing interest in his chosen 
discipline. He this best and 
most willingly when he has the con- 
fidence of his students. More than any 
other kind of college, the small college 
makes this confidence possible. 


will do 


Editor's Note: regarding 
teaching or administrative positions in 
small colleges may he addressed to 
The Council for the Advancement of 
Small Colleges, Inc., 1818 R St., N. W 


Washington 9, D. C. 


Inquiries 


On the small college campus, professors and students know each other as individuals. 





*& TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


*” s 
" Fr ench Afr ICQ AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See the news 
section, World News in Review, pp. 
7-9; also, Newsmakers, p. 6. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Our Na- 
tion’s Immortals (James Monroe), p. 
17; also, Newsmakers, p. 6, and World 
News in Review, pp. 7-9. 

3. World Geography: Unit on French 
Africa, pp. 10-15; also, see the news 
section, World News in Review, pp. 
7-9. 

4. World History: Unit on French 
Africa, especially pp. 12-15; also, see 
the news section, World News in Re- 
view, pp. 7-9. 

5. American History: Our Nation’s 
Immortals (James Monroe), p. 17; 
World News in Review, pp. 7-9; also, 
see the Newsmaker sketch of U. S. 
Senator Theodore Green. 

6. Guidance: College and Career, 

26; Ask Gay Head and How Would 
You Solve It?, both on p. 28; Here's 
Looking at You, p. 30. 

7. Testing Material: A workbook page 
on the Unit on French Africa, p. 16. 

8. General Interest: Crossword puz- 
zle; sports; reviews of films, records, 
[V-radio, etc., beginning on p. 18. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 6) 


Judith Anderson, outstanding stage, 
screen, and TV actress, was recently 
honored by Queen Elizabeth with the 
title, “Dame Commander of the British 
Empire.” Miss Anderson is an Aus- 
tralian citizen. 

The second Newsmaker is Rhode 
Island senior senator, Theodore Francis 
Green. At 92, Senator Green holds the 
record for being the oldest man ever 
to serve in either house of Congress. 
Recently he announced that he would 
retire from public life, after 24 con- 
secutive years in the Senate. 


Things to Do 


Now that the term is well on its 
way, you may want to try a five minute 
spell-down quiz on “newsmakers” in 
your classes. Write the names of sev- 
eral newsmakers on the blackboard. 
Read brief identifying descriptions to 
the class. Students are to match the 
description with the newsmaker. As a 
lesson follow-up, have_ students set 
aside a section in their notebooks for 
Newsmakers. Urge them to collect pic- 
tures from newspapers, magazines, and 
cut-outs from World Week. Brief cap- 
tions should accompany each picture. 


UNIT: FRENCH AFRICA 
(pp. 10-15) 


Themes to Develop 


1. The countries of French Africa 
have been caught up in the tide of na- 
tionalism which has swept Africa. 
Long held back by the weight of wide- 
spread illiteracy, poverty, and colonial 
rule, they want their freedom or a great- 
er measure of self-government. President 
de Gaulle has met the challenge by 
offering the French African territories 
three choices: (a) complete independ- 
ence; (b) continuing under French 
rule; or (c) becoming self-governing 
republics within the French Communi- 
ty. Most of France’s African territories 
chose the third proposal. 

2. Algeria poses a special prob- 
lem. The French consider it a part of 
France itself. French settlers fear the 
loss of their homes, farms, and _busi- 
nesses if Algeria becomes independent. 
The majority of Algeria’s population 
consists of Moslems. 

3. The territories of French Africa 
cover an area about 20 times the size 
of France itself. This wide stretch of 
territory ranges from dry desert to 
jungle forests. Primitive ways of life 
co-exist with the modern. Of the 36 
million population, about one million 
are Europeans or descendants of Euro- 
peans. Arabs and Moors make up most 
of the population of the northern re- 
gion. Negroes make up most of the 
population of the southern region. 

4. Modern industry is in its infancy. 
There is some mining. Grazing and 
farming are major occupations. With 
French guidance and financial aid, new 
roads, airports, schools, hospitals, health 
and other services were introduced. 


Assignments 


1. Pages 10-11: (1) What makes 
up the “French Community”? (2) 
Name five of the African republics of 
the French Community. (3) Summarize 
what you read about the African na- 
tions of the French Community under 
these headings: (a) Climate; (b) Agri- 
culture; (c) Industries; (d) Natural 
Resources; (e) Standard of Living; (f) 
Culture. 

2. Pages 12-14: (1) When and how 
did France acquire its territories in 
Africa? (2) In what ways did France 
improve these territories? (3) About 
the Algerian conflict: (a) What is the 
nature of the conflict? (b) Who are 
the colons? (c) What are their fears? 


(d) What are De Gaulle’s proposals 
for a settlement of the conflict? (4) 
Which former French territories in 
Africa have attained complete inde- 
pendence? 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Up-Dating Notes and Texts 


Teachers will want to detach this 
Unit from the magazine for their own 
teaching plans, until textbooks are re- 
vised to include this up-to-date mate- 
rial on French Africa. Students should 
also be urged to save the Unit as class 
text-material. 


Review 

Approach class discussion of the Unit 
on French Africa by relating it to the 
theme, Africa’s Awakening. (See World 
Week, Feb. 3 issue.) 

1. It is said that nationalism is 
sweeping Africa and changing the map 
of that continent. What is meant by 
“nationalism”? How is it expressing 
itself in Africa today? 

2. How do you account for this spirit 
of nationalism sweeping African terri- 
tories? 

3. How have Britain and France re 
acted to this challenge? 


Map Work 


Place a wall map of Africa on the 
blackboard for general reference, Stu- 
dents can work at their desks with 
maps of Africa in their geography texts 
or atlases. Have students name each 
of the countries in Africa. Using crayon, 
or a pencil-shading scheme, students 
can shade the member nations in the 
French Community. The map in World 
Week can be their guide. 


Map Interpretation 


1. Between what lines of latitude are 
most of the territories of French Africa 
located? (Exclusive of the Malgache 
Republic.) Locate the Malgache Re- 
public. 

2. Is most of French Africa north or 
south of the Equator? 

3. What does this information sug- 
gest about the climate of most of the 
French African territories? 

4. What conclusions can we draw 
about life and living conditions from 
this information? 

5. Which former French territories 
in Africa are now independent? 

6. What other countries control terri- 
tories in Africa? 





7 Have students work with the mile 
tances 


public 


age scale to 


iow far is 


measure map 
the Malgache Re 
from the African mainland? 


Learning from Pictures (p. 15) 


1. In what ways do the phot 
the influence of Fi 
French Africa? 

2. How do the photog: ipl 
the general climate of Fre 


indicate 


A Discussion Lesson 
Motivation 


l. Assign all students to 
newspapers and listen to rad 
for the latest news about Fre 


Urge them, also, to reac 


editorials on the same subje 
students can be assigned to 
azine articles and back issu ot ie 
papers which comment on De Gai 
the 


Algerian conflict 


settlement 
Have truce 
Start 


] 
tid 


proposals for 


these articles to class 


with student reports 


the events on which they a: 


? 


2. Have students turn 


book page, p. 16, and interpret 


toon. Follow with class d 


Discussion Questions 
1. What 


in Algeria? 

2. Since the French setth 
minority of the Alger 
they justif 
position to Algerian independence 


3. If of the Al geri 


is the cause o 


are a 


lation, how can 


vou were one 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 





BELGIAN CONGO 
Mar. 2 in 


PAMPHLETS: Belgian Cor 
Vol. 5 No, 1), 1954, 15¢ Amer 
graphical Society, Broadway 
Street, New York 32, New 
000,000 Congolese, 1959, tree, Thre 
Past and Present, 1959, tree; Intr 
the Congo, 1957, free, Belgian Governmet 
Information Center, 630 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, New York. 

BOOKS: Meet the Congo, by Jolin Gun 
ther, $2.95 (Harper, 1959). Congo Eden 
by Mary Akeley, $5.00 (Dodd, Mead 
1951). Equatorial Africa, by Glenn Kittle 
$2.95 (Thomas Nelson, 1959) 

ARTICLES: “My Lite 
Little People,” by Aune E. Putnam, Na 
tional Geographic Magazine, Feb. 1960 
‘Venture East,” by F. Hecht & G. J 
Hecht, Travel, Jan. 1960. Yes 
Civilization Maybe,” Time, Jan. 11, 1960 
“Fast Blow for Liberty,” Newsweek, Jan 
4, 1960. “Congo’s Plight,” Commonweal, 
Jan. S, 1960. “Congo Is Restless,” by 
N. G. McCluskey, America, Dec. 19, 1959 


World Week 


duc mn 


with Africa's 


“Fre € dom 


Time, Oct. 26 

Crisis in the Congo,” Look, June 23 
‘Atlantic Report on the Belgian Con 
Atlantic Monthly, April, 1959. “Ou 
Kar-Flung Correspondents,’ by ( Rand 
New Yorker, April 18, 1959. “In the Con 
s Jungles, a Boom and a Ferment,” U.S 
Vews & World Report, April 20, 1959 
Congo Heart of Africa,’ by M 
Magazine, Mar. 15 


Sounds of the Future 
1959 


1959 


Pulsing 
Bra ket \ ) 
1959 
FILMS: Belgian Congo (Africa Series ) 
black & 
Indiana 
Bloomington, I 


Congo, and dis 


Times 


9 minutes white rent, 
NET Film 
Audio Visual 
Outlines history of the 
Be lvian colonial policy 
economy of the country. Tropical Forest 
Village (Congo Basin), United World Films 
Inc., Educational Film Department, 1445 
Park Avenue, New York 29, New York 
Native jungle life in a hot, wet climate. 

FILMSTRIPS: Living in Central Africa 
(Congo and Coast), 
frames, Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill 


Cities, villages, occupations. 


sound, 
Service University, 
Center 


uSSeS STreSSES 


Guinea color, 6] 


3. As a writing exercise, students can 
voice their opinions in letters to World 
Week's Say What You Please column. 
Letters ( Editon 
World Week, New 
York 36, New 


should be addressed: 
33 West 42 Street, 
York. 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(James Monroe), (p. 17) 
A biographical sketch of James Mon 


World Week's 
Fame for Great 


number 16 i 


The Hall of 


roe IS 
series on 


Americans 


Things to Do 
| World Week 


readers to submit 
Hall of Fame. Contest 
page 18S. Winning letters 


student 
the 


rules are on 


Invils its 


nominations for 


receive $5 
uward 
2. For class discussion 
i) What was the Monrose 
b How did the Monrose 
the U. S. the “watchdog’ 
ghboring countries in Latin America? 
( Why the Monroe Doctrine 


illed “a cornerstone of Americas 


Doctrine? 
Doctrine 
mike over its 
has 
been ¢ 
foreign polic \ 

d) Why was 
called “the 


American 


Pu 


real-estat« 


the Louisiana 


greatest 


History’? 


( h iS 


deal tt) 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 16 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 13-T 





CHANGING VIEWS 


IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Not-So-Critical Period 


By HOWARD L. HURWITZ 


T: SOME persons, it may seem as 
if the years 1861-65 were of more 
cardinal importance than the 
1783-89. Our Civil War was indeed an 
event of prodigious magnitude. 

But it was the work done in the years 
1783-89 that created a federal nation 
capable of enduring the storm and 
stress of the years 1861-65.” With these 
1888, John Fiske, 
American philosopher and _ historian, 
prefaced a book entitled, The Critical 
Period of American History, 1783-1789. 
\ popular lecturer, Fiske fastened on 
those vears an imaginative title—“the 
critical period”—which will die hard, 
if it is ever to die. 

The rubric gained strength when it 
was adopted in the works of historians 
stature like Herman Von Holst, 
James Schouler, and John Bach Mc- 
Master. And it has found its way into 
virtually every American history text- 
book written in the 20th century. 

Among the early dissenters who re- 
fused to regard the period as “critical,” 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, a conservative 
historian of the Constitution, held, in 
1905, that Fiske “almost no 
evidence of firsthand acquaintance with 
the sources.” A Fiske defender retorted 
that McLaughlin was not noticeably 
expert in the period. Just before World 
War I, the early Charles A. Beard fired 
a few shots at Fiske, in passing, when 
he remarked that Fiske had written a 
book “without fear and without  re- 
search.” Beard surmised that “the criti- 
cal period” was a “phantom of the 


vears 


words, written in 


showed 


imagination.” 

Fiske must have been wearing a bul- 
let-proof vest, for he survived nicely 
until a decade ago when Merrill Jensen, 
professor of history at the University 
of Wisconsin, went to work on that vest 
with an acetylene torch. Jensen really 
did immerse himself in the sources, and 
in his The New Nation: A History of 
the United States During the Confeder- 
ation 1781-1789, he came up with a 
very different version of the period. It 
was a time which spanned the latter 
days of the American Revolution, life 
under the Articles of Confederation, the 
deliberations of the Founding Fathers, 
in Philadelphia, in 1787, and the morn- 
ing hours of the Constitution. 


Howard L. Hurwitz is vice-principal 
of Jamaica (Queens, N. Y.) H. S. 


If there is any body of laws that has 
served as a whipping boy down the 
vears, it is the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The classic, contemporary view 
of the weaknesses of the Confereration 
can be found in The Federalist where 
Hamilton, a consistent viewer-with- 
alarm, asserted that the country had 
“reached almost the last stage of na- 
tional humiliation” and spoke disparag- 
ingly of “the present shadow of a feder- 
al government.” Hamilton urged ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution to prevent 
anarchy and “perhaps the military des- 
potism of a victorious demagogue.” His 
fears were shared by George Washing- 
ton who wrote in 1786, “I predict the 
worst consequences from a half-starved, 
limping government, always moving 
upon crutches and tottering at every 
step.” 

Historians have taken a dim view of 
government under the Articles. The 
Confederation was the creation of revo- 
lutionary leaders who had had _ their 
fill of a central government with ex- 
tensive powers. Under the Articles, ulti- 
mate power was placed in the hands of 
the states, and the central government 
was given specific and sharply circum- 
scribed powers. Perhaps the most dam- 
aging defect of Congress under the 
Articles was the beggarly role it was 
forced to play in seeking funds. Income 
was dependent on state handouts. “Ob- 
viously,” concluded the distinguished 


\ 


Brown Bros 
Daniel Shays’ army of 2,000 farmers is crushed by militia under General Ben- 
jamin Lincoln at Petersham, Mass. The year: 1787—during ‘‘the critical period.” 


historian, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., 
“such a government was unfitted to 
cope with the social and political dis- 
turbances that were to mark the 
period.” 


Critical Period? Yes! 


The troubled times live on even in 
the memories of those whose tenuous 
recollection of American history is en- 
compassed in the phrase, “not worth a 
continental.” And it is true that paper 
money had depreciated to a point where 
an enterprising barber, with a flair for 
interior decoration, found it a matter 
of economy to paper his shop with 
scrip. Hard money had been drained 
out of the country by the excessive im- 
ports which flooded the states immedi- 
ately following the cessation of hostili- 
ties. 

In an effort to relieve the situation, 
but with the result of making it much 
worse, several states began to issue pa- 
per money. This was in addition to the 
enormous quantity of paper which had 
been printed during the Revolution and 
which was worth a fraction of its face 
value. Schlesinger, who summarized the 
consensus of historical research in his 
still very readable New Viewpoints in 
American History (1922), declared: 
“By the years 1785 and 1786, the 
country was in a condition of pro- 
nounced depression. Money was scarce, 
crops were rotting in the ground, and 
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Mississippi on the payment of 


xr those who see “the criti 
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1d” as one of darkness betore the 


titutional dawn, perhaps the most dra- 


matic development was Shays ebel 
lion, In 1786 


faced court 


farmers in western Mass 


ichusetts action by credi 


tors and collection of heavy taxes. 
Daniel Shays, who had been a captain 
in the Continental army, gathered some 
nsurgents and prevented the court from 
meeting in Springfield. Later, he sought 
the federal arsenal, but 


to capture was 


driven off by troops sent by Governor 
Bowdoin. The troops, incidentally, had 
to be paid by some wealthy Bostonians, 
because the state treasury was almost 
empty. 

Shays’ rebellion prompted “men of 
mind as well as men of property to 
strengthen the union and to create a 
self-respecting government.” Washing- 
ton was moved to remark, “There are 
combustibles in every State, which a 
spark might set fire to. Good God! Who 
besides a Tory, could have forseen, or 


a Briton predicted them?” 


Critical Period? No! 


Penetrating deeply into the traditional 
view of “the critical period,” the early 
Beard offered this advice: “When it is 
remembered that our history 
has been written by Federalists, it will 


most of 


become apparent that great care should 
be taken in accepting, without reserve, 
the gloomy picture otf the social condi- 
tions prevailing under the Articles of 

Confederation.” 
Merrill Jensen has taken this counsel 
to heart. He has refused to accept the 
thesis held by nationalists of the time 
that economic recovery was impossible 
without centralized that 
haos would be the only result of state 
‘the critical 


control and 


legislation. The picture of 


period as “one of stagnation, inepti- 


tude, bankruptey, corruption, and dis- 


mtegration worst 


false ind 

At the 
most pec 
yvendence and somewhat 


Jensen saw as “at 
it best grossly distorted.” 
end of 1783 
ype were delighted with inde 


hostilities, in 


istounded by 
ceded to the 


ac cording to 


i 
the ize of the territory 


United States 
Jensen “spirit of exuberant optimism 


There was 


here, a belief in the great destiny 


new nation. 
growth 
the 


\mericans got 


saw the 


Che 


yf manutacturing 


post-war years 


societies along 
of scientific societies 
had 
tor 


improvement 


line 


together as they never done in 


SOC ial and eco- 


I hey 


newspapers at a rate undreamed-of be- 


creating societies 


nomi founded 


fore the war. It was a time of increased 
immigration from Europe and “a rage 
for emigrating” to the wilderness be- 
yond the Appalachians. These 
years in which Jedediah Morse pub- 
lished his Geography Made Easy, a 
book that went through 25 editions in 
his lifetime. Noah Webster's speller was 
published in 1783, grammar in 1784, 
and reader in 1785, launching 
Webster on a career as one of the most 
successful textbook writers in the his- 
tory of the world. 

The war's end brought the opening 
of American ports to the merchants of 
and they were not slow in 
entering upon a whirlwind trade. The 
colonies had been shut off largely from 


were the 


thus 


the world 





the luxuries of the old world, and hard 
currencies had been accumulating in the 
form of French, Dutch, and Spanish 
loans. American exports, too, got under 
“well-nigh revolutionary” trade 


way as 
made to the new 


concessions were 
nation. 

The flood of imported manufactured 
goods was slowed up when merchant 
credit ran short. New England, which 
had relied too heavily on the carrying 
trade, was particularly hard hit. But 
the depression of 1785 was by no means 
as serious further south. Even in the 
north, local artisans looked for a silver 
lining in the depression cloud which 
as a natural protective cover for 
manufacturers. 

As early as 1786, the Massachusetts 
Centinel reported that “the complaints 
of the decay of trade are without foun- 
The next year, it declared, 
is a fact . . . the internal resources of 
America never were in so flourishing a 
state as at present.” Americans who 
could read newspapers could find, side 
by side with wails about hard times, 
optimistic accounts of economic condi- 
tions. In 1788, Washington relaxed as 
he looked forward to the inauguration 
of the new government. One more state 
need ratify, he said, “And then, I ex- 
pect, that many blessings will be at- 
tributed to our new government, which 
taking their rise from that 
industry and frugality into the pratice 
of which the people have been forced 
really believe that 
there was so much labor and 
economy to be found before in the 
as at the present moment.” 


acted 
their 


dation.” 


are now 


from necessity. | 


never 
country 


Anti-Critical Historians 


Jensen demonstrates, was 
well on the way before any centralized 
government had been achieved. But he 
is not precisely a trail blazer in raising 
the years 1783-1789 from the ashes of 
division and depression. Early in the 
1920's, the erudite Max Farrand per- 
ceived that “the situation was serious, 
ind yet it was not as dangerous or even 
is critical as it has been 
represented, because the bases of Ameri- 
can prosperity were untouched.” 
Professor Richard B. Morris of Co- 
who goes to neither extreme, 
recently to round off some of 
the sharp corners in the continuing de- 
| over the critical period.” He com- 
mends Jensen for helping to place the 
Confederation in a constructive 
light. Jensen, he notes, has given greater 
recognition to signs of economic expan- 
sion in the period. He has recounted the 
constructive steps taken in the Confed- 
eration period to repair federal and 
state finances. He shows that the Con- 
federation actually managed to reduce 
the principal of its debt, and praises the 


Recoy Sry, 


generally 


lumbia, 


sought 
rate 


more 
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states for their role in paying the na- 
tional debt. 

Even earlier, in Allan Nevins 
indicated that when the new federal | 
government went into effect, in no state 
was the debt appallingly high, and in 
some states it was already low. Still 
earlier, in 1912, Edward Channing 
found evidence of a business upthrust | 
Constitution went into 


1927, 


before the new 
operation. 

Perhaps Professor Morris has gotten 
closer to the kernel of the argument 
over “the critical period,” when he sug- 
gests that “the real difference between 
nationalist and anti-federalist schools of 
historiography turns neither on the ex- 
tent of the depression nor on the amount 
of anarchy .. . but springs from a deep 
divergence in interpreting the American 
Revolution and the issues for which it 
was fought.” He sees Jensen as one who 
holds that the radicals fought for an 
internal revolution, 
servatives merely wanted independence 
from England. 

Jensen has used a heavy brush on ns 
one-sided picture of the period, which | 
he attributes to the merchants, lawyers, 
and politicians who monopolized the | 
public writing of the day. He chi arges | 
that the paper money of the period has | 
been discussed in terms of unsound | 
finance, but almost never in terms of an 
attempt to solve the pressing problems | 
of an agrarian society, Historians of the | 
period, he states, “have had little ye | 
pathy with the problems of the agrarian 
majority” and “their understanding has 
been clouded by the sources they have 


used.” 


A History Lesson 


Historians who no longer look upon | 
“the critical period” as critical have not 
gone to the other extreme to resurrect 
those times as the good old days. They 
admit post-war dislocations, but resent | 
the “extravagant charges against both | 
state and central governments.” “In no | 
case,” states Jensen, “do the records of | 
imports and exports and ship tonnages 
bear out the cries of havoc.” 

After all, the United States has sur- | 
vived a Civil War and two World Wars 
since the days enshrined by Fiske as | 
“the critical period.” Perhaps, if he had | 
called years a “critical period” 
rather the “critical period,” he 
would generated historical 
heat, 

It remains for social studies teachers 
to develop a truer picture of our na- 
tion’s early years. We can hardly be ex- 
pected to give up so handy a “catch- 
all” as “the critical period.” But we can 
sharpen our students’ minds by suggest- 
lessons may be drawn | 
“the 


those 
than 


have less 





ing that false 
from an uncritical appraisal of 


critical period.” 


| Prices start at only $1698". 


whereas the con- | 


@@ How tobuyan 


economy Car. The text 


for the course is SIMCA’s booklet: 
‘‘What Values to Look For in an 
Imported Economy Car?’ It’s help- 
ful, and it’s free. Ask your dealer, 
or write SIMCA, Box 1919, Detroit 
31, Michigan. Notes: SIMCAs come 


99 


with turn signals, automatic 
choke, and 4-speed drive. 


SIMGA 


IMPORTED FROM PARIS BY CHRYSLER 
THE WORLD'S MOST LUXURIOUS ECONOMY CAR 


*East and Gulf Coast ports of entry. Optional 
ouuigmant, inland freight, and local taxes extra. 


Take Maupintour to the Holy Land! 


MIDDLE 
EAST 


Join an American conducted tour visiting Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Kingdom, Israel, Greece, 
and Italy, plus a Greek Isle Cruise, the Oberm- 
mergau Passion Play, and Russian Extensions. 
Frequent departures. 26 days, $1557 from New 
York. Flying Sabena. Planned and directed by 
Harriet-Louise H. Patterson. 


Visit Russia with Maupintour! 


SOVIET 
UNION 


Choose from 17 to 72 day, all-inclusive American 
conducted tours visiting Russia plus Eastern and 
Western Europe. Several tours visit Bulgaria and 
Roumania and include Dalmatian Coast and Black 
Sea Cruises plus the Obermmergau Passion Play 
College student, teacher, thrift and first class 
tours. From $495. 
Ask your travel agent or write 
Melva S. Oldham, ane ae 
1603 Sixteenth Street, N. 
Washington, D. C. 
Maupintour 


TEACHERS AGENCY 

C. R. COZZENS, Manager 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now 
Member N.A.T.A 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
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STUDY TOUR VY 


ROM Boston to Bangkok, Rochester 

to Rome, study and travel can be 
combined in endless combination. Com 
parative education in Moscow, eco 
nomics in East Africa, art in Japan, 
history in New England—these are only 
a few of the choices open to you. 

Academic Travel Abroad, Inc.—550 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 36. Study tours to 
Africa, Europe, Far East, World; in 
humanities, sociology, physical educa 
tion, art. $1,295 up; credit. 

American Youth Hostels—14 W. 8th 
St., N. Y. C. 11. Hosteling and caravan 
trips. U. S., Canada, Europe, Mexico 
Inquire about AYH leadership course 
and qualifications. 

Americans Abroad, Inc.—150 Uni 
versity Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Six-8 week study tours to Europe, South 
America, Asia; $1,015 up, credit. 

Arnold Tours—79 Newbury St., Bos 
ton, Mass. June 10-July 27, So. Amer 
tour, credit, approx. $1,500. New Eng 
land bus tour. (See Boston Univ.) 

Dr. Alfonso Berrios—417 W. Chest 
nut St., Oxford, Ohio. Seventeen and 
23-day tours of Mexico, $240-$340, plus 
round-trip to Mexico City. Study-travel 
tour, courses at Univ. of Mexico, 54 
days, 8 credits. 

Boston University—Summer Term Of 
fice, 685 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
15, Mass. “Comparative Education in 


Europe” July 12-Sept. 1, $1,495, credit 
New England bus tour, June 20-July | 
July 5-15, $275, credit 

Brigham Young University — Travel 
Study Tours, Provo, Utah. Western Eu- 
rope, Mexico, North and South Ameri- 
ca, Canada, Russia. Credit. $295-$2,225 

Brubeck Tours — 4620 Manordene 
Road, Baltimore 29, Maryland. U. S. 
and Europe, 11-42 days, $169-$1,257. 

California Teachers Assn. — Central 
Sec., 1408 King St., Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Europe, credit, June 25-Aug. 22, $1,249 
So. Pacific, credit. 

Case Institute of Technology 
land, Ohio (Dr. Stanton Ling 
“Europe in Historical Perspective” July 
1-Aug. 26, $1,685, credit. 

Chapman College — Orange, Calif. 
Europe, 30 and 60 days, $845-$1,295 

Conservation Caravan—Holland, New 
York (Mabel H. James) Aug. 20-27, 
tour of New York State and western 
Mass. observing resources and conserva 
tion; $90, all inclusive. 

Thomas S, Duffy Travel Organiza- 
tion—Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse 2, N. ¥ 
“Syracuse University Art Study Tour” 
July 1-Aug. 3, Japan, $1,590, credit. 

European Traveling Seminar—2475 
Virginia Ave., N. W., Washington 7, 
D. C. Two university-sponsored study 
tours, $1,195 and up; credit. 

Four Winds Cruises—175 Fifth Ave 
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American Youth Hostel leader outlines route for the day’s cycling. 


nue, N. Y. C. 10. June 30-Aug. 23, 
around the world, $1,795. 

General Tours—595 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. 22. Two European tours of 
primary interest to Catholic teachers, 
5-7 weeks, $1,065-$1,395. 

Hubert Herring — 765 Indian Hill 
Blvyd., Claremont, Calif. “Around South 
America,” July 4-Aug. 5, $1,511. 

Hilton Tours—P. O. Box 1007, Val- 
lejo, Calif. Europe, Japan (72 days, 
$1,198), Caribbean Circle (Panama, Ja- 
maica, Bermuda, 3 weeks, from $695). 

House of Travel—17 East 49th St., 
N. Y. C. 17. “Holiday in Europe” June 
30—Sept. 1, $1,096. 

Thomas C. Hunter, Jr., 11 Wall 
Street, New Haven, Conn. June 30- 
Sept. 2, 65-day tour to Japan, $1,496. 

Ithaca College—Ithaca, N. Y. (Dr. 
William Grimshaw) “Music in Europe,” 


Scholastic Teacher cartoor 
“| bet they get their ideas for 
all this from Disneyland!’ 


July 2-Sept. 1, $1,485, credit. “Culture 
of Puero Rico and the Virgin Islands,’ 


July 3-Aug. 13, credit, $600. “Latin 
American Civilization,” July 5-Aug. 11 
credit, $1,450. “Cultural Development 
of Mexico,” July 3-Aug. 8, credit, $865. 
“Socio-Economic Problems of Central 
and East Africa,” July 4-Aug. 16, credit, 
$2,495. “Culture and Education in the 
Soviet Union,” July 11-Aug. 21, credit, 
$1,885. 

Maupintour—1603 Sixteenth St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. Middle East, 
26 days, $1,557. Russia and Western 
Europe, 17-72 days, $495 up. 

Miami Univ. Abroad—Miami Univ.., 
Oxford, Ohio. Europe, 60 days, $1,495, 
lectures on contemporary European so 
cial problems, credit, some scholarships. 
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Montclair State College—Bureau of 
Field Studies, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Twenty-day bus trip through New Eng- 
land and French Canada, $395, 3 
credits. Central Eastern Region of the 
U. S., 14-day bus tour, $175 plus meals, 
3 credits. 

National Education Assn.—1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Over 
50 study groups to Latin America, Eu- 
rope, U. S., Canada, World. Credit. 
Six-week Washington-U. N. seminar, 
$310, credit. 

New York Univ.—Summer Session, 
Washington Square, N. Y. C. 3 (Ray 
F. Harvey). Study at the Univ. of 
Leiden, July 11-Aug. 19, $650. “West- 
ern Europe Today,” July 1-Aug. 29, 
$1,460. “Land of the Bible,” July 3- 
Aug. 14. “Modern Israel’s Life and 
Culture,” July 5-Aug. 12, $1,140. “Work- 
shop in Puerto Rico,” July 5-Aug. 12, 
$430. “Backgrounds of Irish History 
and Literature,” July 5-Aug. 15, $1,100. 
Credit. 

Overseas Study Programs—51 N. 3rd 
St., Easton, Pa. (Dr. J. H. Tarbell). 
World, Africa, Europe, Russia, South 
America, $699-$2,090, credit, scholar- 
ships. 

Pan American World Airways—Edu- 
cational Director, 28-19 Bridge Plaza, 
N., Long Island City, N. Y. Six-week 
“Aviation Education World Air Tour,” 
credit, approx. $2,400. “Adventure in 
Education” lists many tours. Write for 
free copy. 

Percival Tours—183 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. 16. Europe, World, Middle 
East, Pacific, 22-70 days, $780-$3,399. 

St. John’s College—Annapolis, Md. 
(J. S. Kieffer). “Great Books Seminar” 
June 30-Aug. 13, $1,442.50. Western 
Europe, credit. 

San Diego State College—San Diego, 
Calif. (Dr. Paul S. Anderson). Europe, 
60 days, $1,492, includes credit. 

Southern Illinois University—Carbon- 
dale, Ill. (Dept. of Government). July 
16-Aug. 21, “Summer Study in Ham- 
burg,” $920, course in development of 
German democracy in co-operation with 
the University of Hamburg. Mexico 
(Dr. J. Cary Davis), Spanish prerequi- 
site, June 30-Aug. 7, $215, plus meals, 
credit. 

SITA — World Travel — Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y., University- 
sponsored study tours to Europe, Ha- 
waii, Orient; music, art, languages, his- 
tory, $358 up, credit. Special 43-day 
Orient tour, $998. 

Study Abroad—250 West 57th St., 
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J. H. Tarbell 


Egypt has held fascination for travelers since the days of imperial Rome. Above, 
members of Overseas Study Program world tour investigate land of the Sphinx. 


New York 19, N. Y. Study tours to 
Europe (from $696), Latin America 
($1,275), World ($2,675), Africa ($2,- 
675); history, political science, litera- 
ture, education, art; credit. Two NCTE 
tours to England and Europe, in-service 
credit. Summer study program at Sor- 
bonne with Temple Univ., July 15-Aug. 
13, $785 including 18-day tour of 
France; credit. 

United States National Student Associ- 
ation Educational Travel, Inc.—20 West 
38th St., N. Y. C. 18. South American 
Study Tour, 52 days, $795. Six-week 
Austrian Study-Travel Program, in- 
cludes study at Univ. of Vienna, $795. 
Continental Circle Tour for teachers 
and graduate students, July 5-Aug. 16, 
$1,175. 

Univ. of Idaho Study Tour—Moscow, 
Idaho (Dr. Harry H. Caldwell). Europe 
“Political and Urban Geography,” June 
28-Aug. 13, credit, $1,153 up. 

University of San Francisco — San 
Francisco 17, Calif. (Dr. Carlos San- 
chez). Valencia, Spain, July 1-Aug. 23, 
$625, credit. Mexico, June 27-July 29, 
$240, plus transportation, credit. Eu- 
rope. 

University Study Tours—3305 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. (Dr. 
R. E. Cralle). Six-week study tour to 
Univ. of Hawaii, over 200 courses avail- 
able, credit, $569 up, plus tuition. 

University Travel Co.—18 Brattle St., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. “College Credit 


Tour,” 60 days, includes month at Univ. 
of Vienna, $1,298, credit from Boston 
Conservatory of Music. Europe, 68 
days, $1,050, age 17-28. 

Wayne State Univ.—Detroit 2, Mich. 
(Dr. William Reitz). European study 
tour, comparative education, June 23- 
Aug. 22, $1,223 up, credit. June 23- 
Sept. 6, from $1,431. 

West Virginia Univ.—Morgantown, 
W. Va. (Armand E. Singer). Latin 
America, June 17-July 24, credit, 
$1,275. Write Morgantown Travel Serv- 
ice, Hotel Morgan, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Western Illinois Univ.—Macomb, Ill. 
(Dr. Alvin B. Roberts). Study tours in 
North and South America, World, 
Western Europe, Russia, Hawaii, Alas- 
ka, $250-$2,495, credit. 

Wheaton Tours—Box 468, Dept. 
ST99, Wheaton, Ill. (Dr. Joseph P. 
Free). South America, Europe, Holy 
Land. 

Dr. D. Sterling Wheelwright—San 
Francisco State College, 1600 Hollo- 
way Ave., San Francisco 27—ST, Calif. 
Festival Arts Tours, Europe and the 
Mediterranean, June 19-Aug. 4. Gradu- 
ate credit. $2,000. 

World Seminar on Education—Uni- 
versity Heights, 181 East Winspear, 
Buffalo 15, N. Y. (Dr Emmerson E. 
Neuthardt). June 25-Aug. 28, travel 
plus resident study at International 
School, Geneva, Switzerland, approx. 


$1,774.30. 





PRO AND CON: Jig Higher Tuition the 


HE CASE for higher tuition is based 
on need. Institutions of higher learn 
ing require more resources in order to 
do an adequate job. 

Our objective is not to penalize 
poor boy, Rather the reverse. We want 
to democratize higher education by 
opening it to all who can profit 

Currently (1957 58) edu itional ind 
general operating expenditures of the 
1,800 four-year colleges and universi 
ties in the U. S. are roughly $3.5 bil 
lion (roughly $4_ billion 
capital outlays). By 1970 
needs will be $9-$10 billion, operating 
and capital needs $11 plus billion, and 
total requirements, on a reasonable as 
sumption of 1% per cent inflation per 
year, in excess of $13 billion 

This is a goal. It may not be reached 
The possibility of achievement would 
be greatly facilitated if $1-2 billion of 
possible economies (notably in the cur 
riculum) were made. 

What if the goals are 
Then faculty salaries will not doublk 
And then the gap faculty 
salaries and pay of other members 
society will be too great. With 


the 


including 


nnaratines 
yperating 


not r iched 


between 


per cent increase in demand for 
idditional 


teachers in LO and 
requirements roughly five times 
as for the labor market generally, the 
quality of our college teachers would 
then continue to deteriorat 

Moreover, students would have to be 
satisfied with crowded 
rooming out, inadequate classrooms and 
laboratories, and several shifts in the 


dining halls. 
Why Higher Tuition? 

Why do we need higher tuition rates? 
Simply because, on the most favorabl 
assumptions on tapping alternative ré 
sources, we cannot find the $7 billion 
additional we need by 1970, inclusive 
of capital and on an unrealistic no 
inflation assumption. 

Let us consider each source in turn. 

& Philanthropy: The current yield is 
about $500 million. On the most gen 
erous assumptions of aggressive cam 
paigning among alumni, corporations 
bequests: $1 billion additional per year 
by 1970. 
& State and Local Government: On 
the basis of past trends in the propor- 
tion of state and local revenues to na 
tional income and expenditures on 
higher education to total outlays, we 
should expect a rise of $500-600 mil- 
lion. I allow for $1 billion. 

I do this despite the trebling of debt 
and expenditures since 1946, increased 
outlays for public schools, heavy re- 


years, 


is great 


dormitories 
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Could he carry more of the load? 


quirements for highways and urban 
redevelopment, and mounting opposi 
tion to state and local taxes 

® Federal Aid: At present, the Federal 
Government provides $500 million, but 
most of this money is payment for ser 
rather than help for colleges. | 
anticipate a rise of $1 billion by 1970 
inclusive of the four-year $900-million 
National Defense 


most of this is 


ces 


program under the 
Education Act. But 
likely to go for research. 
& Economies: I am optimistic 
also, for in the face of 90 years history, 
I assume that we can introduce econ- 
omies, e.g., reduction of teacher-student 
ratios and better utilization of 
rooms, that will save $1 billion. 

But all of these optimistic projects 
provide only $4 of the $7 billion addi 
tional required for operating and capi 
tal purposes by 1970. 

The residual need for almost $3 bil 
from tuition 


here 


( lass- 


lion will have to come 


income 


Full Cost Tuition? 


This essay is not an argument for full 
cost tuition because this is both im- 
practical and unnecessary. I estimate 
that inclusive of capital charges, the 
average student receives a subsidy of 
$700-800 per year. It is possible that 
by 1970 this subsidy will be increased 


as additional resources come from pri- 
vate and public sources, though, with 
twice as many students, the subsidy 
per student is likely to be reduced. 

But I am arguing for students pay- 
ing a larger part of the costs of higher 
education. Since 1930, average tuition 
has risen little more than $100. In that 
same period, operating costs rose by 
$500 and family income after taxes by 
$3,000 per family. 

Obviously the college administrations 
have put little pressure on those who 
profit directly from higher education 
to pay the bill. One result has been sur- 
prisingly large diversions of outlays 
on housing, transportation, weekends, 
liquor, cosmetics, entertainment, etc. 

Higher fees need not be an undemo- 
cratic element. First, much greater use 
of long-term financing will open higher 
education to many who now find them 
closed, as will scholarships financed in 
part by higher tuition. More living at 
home, more full-time workers going to 
college part-time, more use of low cost 
institutions will also help. 

In short, higher tuition (a rise, say, 
of average fees from $150 to $325 by 
1970 for public and from $600 to 
$1,125 for private) is necessary to 
enable colleges to do a good job; and 
these rises do not violate principles of 
equity or democracy. 





Answer to the College Crisis? 


Above and beyond? 


URRENT pressures exist in the di- 

rection of encouraging or forcing all 
universities and colleges, whether pub- 
licly or privately controlled, to increase 
the rate of their tuition charges, This 
tendency is contrary to the best public 
policy. The publicly controlled institu- 
tions, in particular, should be encour- 
aged to reduce their dependence on 
student fees and ultimately to eliminate 
completely this source of support. Be- 
cause of limitations of space, this 
article is restricted to the question of 
the support of publicly controlled higher 
education by tuition fees. 

The only valid reason for the support 
of education out of the public treasury 
is that an important general, public 
benefit is produced. This is the theory 
on which rests the support of our entire 
public school system. And in these 
times, there should be no question 
whatever that education beyond high 
school for a great many young people 
is as essential to the public welfare and 
security as elementary or secondary 
education. To impose barriers to con- 
tinued attendance, in the form of tui- 
tion fees, is as unsound as it would be 
to impose such barriers at the end of 
the elementary school. 

That the imposition of tuition fees 
and other costs of college attendance 
does discourage or prevent large num- 
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bers of capable young people from 
attending college has been shown by 
every study of the question ever re- 
ported in this country. At present many 
able young people are assisted by grants 
of scholarships. But the number of scho- 
larships available is relatively small, 
compared to the total number who 
need help. 


Painless Fund Raiser 


Only one argument in favor of 
changing tuition fees for the support of 
higher education has any validity. In- 
creases in tuition fees do provide a 
quick and apparently a somewhat pain- 
less means of raising needed funds. 
Income for higher education can be 
got more easily and more quickly by 
charging tuition fees than by soliciting 
philanthropic donations or revising the 
tax structure. But expediency is often 
a misleading guide to action for the 
best interest of the country in the 
long run. 

It is sometimes argued that tuition 
fees should be charged for the support 
of higher education because students 
have plenty of money. Some of them 
indeed come to the campus in big 
automobiles, join expensive fraternities, 
equip themselves with hi-fi sets, TV 
and many luxuries unknown to earlier 
generations. 


Not nearly so visible are the students 
who must make every penny count if 
they are to continue their studies—who 
live on an insufficient diet and deny 
themselves many comforts and acces- 
sories generally essential. 
And completely invisible are the large 
numbers of young people who are un- 
able to continue their education at all 
because of lack of funds. 

Some would argue that it is good 
for students to face economic hardship 
in order to get a college education. 
Only by having to pay for the educa- 
tion themselves, the argument runs, 
will the students appreciate their op- 
portunities and work diligently. There 
is no objective evidence whatever to 


considered 


support this conclusion. 


Earning Power Taxed 


Another argument sometimes used in 
favor of charging higher tuition fees is 
that attendance at college increases 
one’s earning power and, therefore, the 
student should be willing to make an 
investment which he will recoup in 
later vears by greater earnings. How- 
ever, the best way for the state and 
nation to recover the investment of 
public funds in the education of its 
youth is by taxing them after they get 
into remunerative employment. 

The tuition fee is actually a form of 
tax, a tax levied on parents for the 
most part. The tax is levied on parents 
who have been so unfortunate as to 
bring into the world a son or daughter 
whose continued education should be 
encouraged, If one’s children are all 
morons or if one has no children, he 
may enjoy the benefits of a society and 
a civilization that are made possible 
only because of the system of higher 
education, a system for which other 
parents must bear the burden in the 
form of tuition fee payments. It seems 
very clear that, because of the general 
benefits of higher education, its sup- 
port in publicly controlled institutions 
should be borne largely out of the 
public purse, rather than by tuition 
fees charged the parents and the stu- 
dents who attend the institutions. 





One of the biggest decisions facing 
career-bound youngsters is the ever-grow- 
ing problem of increasing college costs. 
Here, two distinguished educators discuss 
the subject. The material on these pages 
is reprinted, in slightly condensed form, 
from the Southern Regional Education 
Board’s publication, “Financing Higher 
Education.” Editorial cartoons are by Cliff 
(“Baldy”) Baldowski of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 
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[Parade of the States 


Equality of Opportunity 
For Wisconsin's Children 





By G. E. WATSON 


G. E. Watson 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HE COSTS of education, as true of 

ill other costs, continue to increase 
In Wisconsin, the 
chool district expenditures increasing 
from $82 million for current operation 
ransportation to approximately 
With 80 per cent 


current operation cost load being borne 


last decade has found 
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mic and school population dis 
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} 


flexibility 
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de gree ot 


is a base to indicate the serious 


the wide range in local school 

tricts ability to finance an adequate 
ducational program. In school districts 
in educational program from 

rarten through grade 12 ilua 
ns in Wisconsin range from $5,800 to 
$82,400 per resident pupil. To provide 
iny semblance of equal educational op 


tunity, it is evident that other than 


resources must be brought into 


low valuation districts 
The application of the state support 


formul 


i in Wisconsin, with its unique 


equaliz ition factor, has served as an 


; 


effective instrument in keeping the tax 
ressure within reasonable bounds 
Through the 
sonable tax 
teed 
required number of dollars per pupil 
Wisconsin 
in educational opportunity. At present 


establishment of a rea 
rate based on the guaran- 


valuation necessary to produce a 


assures a_ possible equality 


our average annual per pupil operating 
cost of kindergarten through grade 12 
programs is approximately $360; the 
guaranteed valuation per pupil is $28,- 
000. Thus, the required levy rate in 
such an instance will equal approxi- 
mately 12.8 mills. A required operating 
tax levy of 12.8 mills for schools is a 
heavy local property tax burden. 


Flexibility in state support can and 
is being achieved through two possible 
avenues. The local tax impact can be 
materially reduced by increasing the 
guaranteed valuation per resident pupil. 
Had the state chosen to increase the 
guaranteed valuation to $36,000 rathe: 
than $28,000 during the 1957-59 bien 
nium, the required property levy would 
have been reduced by 2.8 mills and the 
local effort for current operations would 
have been 10 mills rather than 12.8 
mills 

As the state increases the guaranteed 
valuati m, pressure on the local prop 
erty tax is lessened and the participa 
tion of the greatei 
of the educational 

At present, approximately 2] 


state in meeting a 


portion cost is in 
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per cent of the current operating costs 
of education is met by state support 
The flexibility of the 


program permits the percentage of state 


state support 


support to from zero in some 
districts to 80 per 
Through adjustment of the guaranteed 


support 


range 
cent in others 
valuation feature of state 
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the local district to support a 
Wisconsin is 


hess of 
well-rounded education 
seeking to raise the over-all percentage 
of state support from 21 per cent to 
approximate ly 40 per cent. 

To further that the 


recognizes its responsibility to 


illustrate state 
assure 
children an equal educational oppor- 
tunity, the state assumes a greater role 
in meeting education costs in districts 
whose taxable resources are limited 
in terms of the number of children to 
be educated. In many school districts 
in which the valuation 
basically through home developments 


for example, the factor of school en- 


has increased 


rollment growth has produced ever- 
increasing school costs without a cor 
responding increase in property valu 
ation. The flexibility of the state sup- 
port program, however, continues to 
set its theoretical property valuation. 
Wisconsin state takes 
into account the limitation of local re- 
sources by assuming the total portion of 
the current operating cost beyond a lo- 
cal maximum effort of 15 mills on the 


state equalized valuation of the district. 
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New Materials 





PAMPHLETS FROM SERVICE 
CENTER FOR TEACHERS OF HIS- 
TORY-—A series of pamphlets by various 
authors, each summarizing recent re- 
search and new interpretations in a 
particular field of history. Among the 
titles: “Civil War and Reconstruction,” 
“The Background of the French Revolu- 
tion,” “New Interpretations of American 
Colonial History,” “The Middle Ages 
in Recent Historical Thought,” “The 
Near and Middle East,” and “A Style 
of History for Beginners.” Available 
from the Service Center, American His- 
torical] Assn., 400 A Street, S.E., Wash- 
ington 3, D.C. (50 cents each; 10 cents 
in lots of 10 or more). 


A SUGGESTED SOCIAL CODE 
FOR TEEN-AGERS AND THEIR 
PARENTS-—An eight-page, pocket-sized 


booklet endorsed by 137 private East- 
ern schools and dealing with dating, 
driving, serving of alcohol, late hours, 
and other social problems. Available 
from the Parents League, 22 East 60th 
St., New York 22, N. Y. (10 cents; 
enclose a stamped envelope). 


PRIMER FOR PARENTS AND BE- 
HIND THE HEADLINES—Two pam- 
phlets published by the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith. “Primer” 
(40 cents), done in lively, cartoon style, 
tells how to teach children healthy 
attitudes for good human relations. “Be- 
hind the Headlines” (15 cents) is a 
guide for studying intergroup relations 
and is developed around newspaper 
headlines pointing up common prob- 
lems. Available from the League, 515 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 








RESEARCH MATERIALS IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES—A 44-page anno- 
tated guide to source materials and ref- 
erence works in the social sciences, 
designed particularly for graduate stu- 
dents. Available from the Univ. of Wis- 
consin Press, 430 Sterling Court, Madi- 
son 6, Wis. (75 cents). 


EDUCATION FOR THE ECO- 
NOMIC CHALLENGES OF TOMOR- 
ROW-This 64-page publication, a re- 
port of a symposium held in conjunction 
with the tenth anniversary observance 
of the Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation, assesses its accomplishments and 
future objectives, as viewed by edu- 
cators, businessmen, farm and _ labor 
representatives, and economists. Avail- 
able free from the Joint Council, 2 West 
46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 








PEOPLE AND PLACES, by Mar- 
garet Mead (The World Publishing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1959, 318 pp., $4.95). 


“Wherever we find human beings, we 
find that they wonder about other peo- 
ple... .” Thus world-famous anthropolo- 
gist Dr. Mead starts her readers on the 
most fascinating subject in the world— 
man. 

In “Man Learns About Man,” the 
writer surveys what anthropologists have 
learned about the development of man 
as a human being by studying primi- 
tive peoples. 

In “How Some Peoples Live,” Dr. 
Mead discusses five significant cultural 
groups: the Eskimo, the Indians of the 
Plains, the Balinese, the Minoans of 
Crete, and the Ashanti. She shows how 
each group, though having the same 
basic needs as human beings, developed 
differently, depending on its particular 
environment, its contact with other 
peoples, and its dominant interests. 

In “Man Asks About Man,” Dr. Mead 
gives a thought-provoking summary of 
the basic ideas that all men share, and 
the questions that are measured in dif- 
ferent ways by different people. 

This book is handsomely illustrated, 
with 80 of the 170 illustrations in color. 
An excellent index and extensive bibli- 
ography are included. 

—Lavinia Doser 


THE SMALL COLLEGE MEETS 
THE CHALLENGE: The Story of 
CASC, by Alfred T. Hill. (McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1959, $4.95.) 


Mounting pressure for college admis- 
sion has catapulted the little-known 
small college into orbit. Thrust has been 
added by CASC (Council for the Ad- 
vancement of Small Colleges), founded 
in 1956. The Council has been doing 
some lively drum-beating for 65 mem- 
bers in 30 states. Some of the colleges 
are devoted completely to liberal arts; 
others include a strong emphasis on a 
specialty, such as business, education, 
engineering, or religion. Median size is 
312, but three have more than 2,000 
students. Most CASC members are non- 
accredited, but they are making quick 
strides toward breaking “the vicious 
circle: no money. without accreditation, 
no accreditation without money.” 

This book, by the crusading execu- 
tive secretary of CASC, lists and de- 
scribes each of the 65 colleges in tables 
and text. It tells the story of their col- 
lective effort to acquaint the public with 
the varied programs they offer, efforts 
to raise funds, improvements of stand- 
ards, and possibilities for expansion. 

The volume will be especially useful 
to guidance counselors who hope to get 
high school seniors to play ball in other 
than Ivy leagues. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
Jamaica (N. Y.) H. S. 

Editor's note: See article on page 

10-T of this issue. 


THE UNCOMMON MAN: THE 
INDIVIDUAL IN THE ORGANIZA- 
TION, by Crawford H. Greenewalt (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York, 1959, 142 pp., 
$4.00.) 


Since glib blasts against conformity 
have become the new conformity, it is 
refreshing to find an “organization man” 
—the president of DuPont—make a per- 
suasive distinction: “Conformity in be- 
havior is a human necessity; conformity 
in patterns of thought a human danger. 
Unfortunately, people have come in 
modern times to mistake one for the 
other.” 

Greenewalt feels that it behooves us 
to study the corporation rather than to 
slickly denigrate it without under- 
standing. 

The 500 largest corporations employ 
9,000,000 workers on whom 35,000,000 
are dependent. The corporate way, then, 
is fast becoming the American way. And 
Greenewalt claims that the ideal corpo- 
rate executive provides for many dif 
ferent kinds of people the optimum cli 
mate for contributing their own talents 
in their own special ways. 

He makes a good case of the com 
patibility of the businessman’s financial 
incentives and individual maturity 
claiming convincingly that there is noth 
ing intrinsically Philistine about being 
an effective businessman: “The narrow 
cell is as spiritually cramped whether it 
is an office, a laboratory, a studio, or a 
classroom.” 


Patrick D. Hazarp 
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Leaders in American education are 
about to honor our own John W., Stude- 
baker with the American Education 
Award for 1960. The award is being 
presented to Dr. Studebaker at the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators’ convention in Atlantic City. 
(See news, Feb. 3 Scholastic Teacher.) 

Dr. Studebaker is being honored pri- 
marily, of course, for his work in public 
education prior to his becoming affili- 
ated with Scholastic Magazines 12 years 
ago. He will be cited for his work 
Superintendent of Schools in Des 
Moines, Iowa, where he developed 
program of public forums for adults 
on domestic and international issues. 
He will be cited for his work as U.S. 
Commissioner of Education from 1934 
to 1948 when, 
worthy achievements, he 
national program to enable schools and 
colleges to train more than 13 million 
men and women for war production 
industry. He will be cited also for his 
program to stimulate the teaching of 
zeal for democracy to boys and girls 
through American schools. 

But John Studebaker’s contributions 
to education did not end when he left 
the Federal government in 1948. Far 
from it. Since that time he has been 
vice-president and chairman of the 
editorial board here at Scholastic Mag- 
azines. He has brought to our organiza- 
leadership and 
derived only 


among his other note- 
initiated a 


educational 
guidance that 
from a broad experience in all phases 
John Stude- 
skill in trans 
at Scho- 
wisdom gained in 
His practical 


tion an 


could be 
of American education. 
baker has a consummate 
ferring to his associates here 
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his years of experience. 
idealism has been an inspiration to me 
and work to im- 
prove our publishing program. 

When Dr. Studebaker 
1948 he 
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some of 
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“My whole 


devoted to 


lastic in wrote: 
professional life 
education as the one best hope of men 
a better world 
and their children. 
I expect to be of prac- 
school 


been 


and women to achieve 
for themselves for 
With Scholastic, 
tical service to teachers and 
school 


Union.” 


thousands of 
svstems of of the 

And so he has been. Congratulations. 
John! We here at Scholastic are mighty 


proud of vou! 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Wed., Feb. 17, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre: “Iron City Jus- 
tice,” documentary drama about humane 
methods used by the City of Pittsburgh 
to handle juvenile delinquents. 

Thurs., Feb. 18, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du 
Pont Show of the Month: Edith Whar- 
ton’s “Ethan Frome.” (See study ques- 
tions, Feb. 10 issue.) 

Fri., Feb. 19, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Citadel: Dale Wasserman’s adaptation 
of the A. J. Cronin novel. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twilight 
Zone: Charles Beaumont’s “Elegy,” the 
story of the crew of a space ship who 
crash land on what seems to be earth 
in a state of suspended animation. 

Sun., Feb. 21, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Cam- 
era Three: Dramatic adaptation of 
Henry James’ “The Real Thing.” 

12:00 noon (CBS-TV) CBS Television 
Workshop: “The Conversion of Buster 
Brumwright,” by Jesse Hill Ford, mem- 
ber of the experimental workshop. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Our American 
Heritage: “Shadow of a Soldier,” a doc- 
umentary drama about the last days in 
the life of U.S. Grant. (See Teleguide 
on page 7-T.) 

Wed., Feb. 24, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) ror. 
house 90: “The Cruel Day” by Reginald 
Rose, author of “Twelve Angry Men.” 
Franklin Schaffner directs the drama, 
set in modern, strife-torn Algeria. Van 
Heflin stars as a French regular arm 
captain whose humane convictions suf- 
fer the stern test of the cruel methods 
used by his Algerian garrison. The cap- 
tain faces the dilemma of torturing a 
boy prisoner or allowing sabotage to 
go unchecked. STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. 
How realistically does “The Cruel Day” 
reflect the present situation in Algeria? 
Why would the captain be distrusted 
by his men and despised by the Al- 
gerian civilians? 2. hat is the mean- 
ing of Michel’s discussion about the 
butterfly early in the play? Why is 
Michel afraid to use a pistol? hy 
does his father despise him? Why does 
the Captain envy the father of his boy 
prisoner? 3. What arguments does the 
Captain hear in favor of using torture? 
Discuss the ethics of these arguments. 
What does the chaplain tell him to do? 
4. What does the Captain mean when 
he says he fears that an order to tor- 
ture the boy “will set civilization back 
300 years”? 5. Discuss responsibility for 
the Captain’s death, the boy’s torture. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) United States 
Steel Hour: “The Women of Hadley,” 
Part I of Erick Barnouw’s adaptation 
of the novel by Roger Eddy, starring 
Cedric Hardwicke, Richard Kiley, 
Mona Freeman, Mary Astor, Cathleen 
Nesbitt, and Rita Gam. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Fri., Feb. 19, 10:30 a= (CBS-TV) Per- 
son to Person: allerina Jeanmaire 
and her husband, actor-producer Roland 
Petit; Habib Bourgiba, Jr., Tunisian 
ambassador to France. 


National Radio and TV programs by rep 


Sat., Feb. 20, 50? pa. (CBS) The Metro- 
litan Opera: Richard Wagner's “Die 
alkuere,” with dramatic 
Birgit Nilsson as Brunnhilde. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) New York Phil- 
harmonic: Mahler Festival, Part II. With 
the Rutgers Univ. Chorus under F 
Austin Walter, director. 


soprano 


LaGuardia reads the comics over the 
radio during newspaper strike. Scene 
is from “Not So Long Ago,” on 
Project 20, Fri., Feb. 19, 8:30 p.m. 


9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) World Wide 60: 
“A Requiem for Mary Jo,” A jazz mu- 
sician, clarinetist-saxophonist Ed Sum- 
merlin of the faculty of North Texas 
State College, expresses his grief over 
the death of his infant daughter in a 
jazz adaptation of the standard Meth- 
odist funeral service. 

Sun., Feb. 21 (NET’s 43 non-commercial 
stations; check your local ETV station 
for time and schedule in your area.) 
A Time to Dance: New series of nine 
half-hour programs on the history and 
performance of ethnic, classical, and 
modern dance with moderator Miss 
Martha Meyers, assistant professor of 
dance at Smith College. Guests per- 
forming on the series are among the 
first names of the world of dance. 

10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Leok Up and 
Live: “The Perilous Adventure,” part 
III in a six-part series examining the 
doubts and affirmations of modern man 
in search of himself. Today: “Man, the 
Absurd,” from Kafka. 

12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Johns Hopkins 
File 7: “A Quintet Concert.” Five first- 
chair soloists of the Baltimore — 

hony present a concert for flute, oboe, 
Cassoon, clarinet, and French horn. 

10:05 p.m. (CBS, New York area; 





23-T 


check your local station for time and 
schedule in gg area.) Invitation to 
Learning: “The Tragic Sense of Life.” 
“A Tale of Two Cities.” 
Mon., Feb. 22 (NBC-TV; check your local 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Company 
station for time and schedule in your 
area.) Reading Out Loud: Sen. John 
Kennedy of Mass. reads selections from 
lan evins’ “The Emergence of 
Lincoln.” Mrs. Grace Stevenson, dep- 
uty executive director of the American 
Library Assn., has prepared an exten- 
sive bibliography for family reading in 
conjunction with this series. See copies 
in your local library or bookstore. 
Wed., Feb. 24, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Pon- 
tiac Star Parade: “Four for Tonight.” 
Robert Saudek Associates present a new 
concept in variety shows: four separate 
shows in one revue. The shows: “The 
Beatrice Lillie Show,” “The Cyril 
Ritchard Show,” “The Tammy Grimes 
Show,” and “The Tony Randall Show.” 
Fri., Feb. 26, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: “The Music Makers.” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Fri., Feb. 19, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Project 
20: “Not So Long Ago,” a fast-movin 
survey of America from 1945-1950, wit 
commentary by Bob Hope. 

Sun., Feb. 21 (NET-Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Houston, New 
Orleans, and Durham, N.H. Check your 
local ETV station for time and sched- 
ule.) Ordeal by Fire (Premiere): New 
weekly series of dramatic readings on 
the Civil War, based on Fletcher Pratt's 
outstanding history, by the Chicago 
Drama Quartet; music by the Art Logan 
Gospel Singers. This week: “Comet of 
Fire,” prologue to war. 

10:00 am. (WABC-TV, New York 
Area; check your state education 
association for local schedule.) The 
School Story: “And Gladly Teach,” doc- 
umentary drama about how a teacher 
helps children with special problems. 

1:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) College News 
Conference: Sen. John Kennedy. 

5:30 am. (NBC-TV) Time. Present— 
Chet Huntley Reporting: The Presi- 
dent’s tour of South America. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Downrange,” the documen- 
tary story of where the missiles go 
after launching at Cape Canaveral. 

Mon., Feb. 22 ( T: check local ETV sta- 
tions for time and schedule.) The Big 
Count: Third program in a series of 
nine on the coming census. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Feb. 17, 5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) My 
Friend Flicka: “Mister Goblin.” 

Sat., Feb. 20, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV; carried 
eight days later on a delayed basis in 
New York.) Mr. Wizard: “Skeletons.” 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to 
Beaver: “Beaver'’s Dance.” Beaver and 
Larry are invited to a formal dance 

Mon., Feb. 22 (Educational TV stations 
in many parts of the country; check 
your local educational station for time 
and schedule.) What’s New and Around 
the Corner: Two new series of experi- 
mental programs for the 7-12 year-old 
age group. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Feb. 20, 8:00 =. (ABC-TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: “Great Barrier 
Reef,” a study of the many levels of 
life on Australia’s Great Barrier Reef. 

Sun., Feb. 21, 5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Con- 
quest: “Man against Gravity,” a pro- 
gram about weightlessness in outer 
space. (See Teleguide Feb. 10 issue.) 

Tues., Feb. 23, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “Modern Chem- 
istry” with Dr. John F. Baxter. Today's 
lesson: Soaps and Synthetic Detergents. 
Feb. 24: Baking Soda; Washin oda: 
The Ammonia Soda Process. Feb. 25: 
Some Solution Chemistry. Feb. 26: Ion 
Hydration and Aquo Complex 


ives of religi faiths are listed once each semester. 
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HERTZ Rent A Car 


It’s easy to rent a car from HERTZ! 


It costs less than you think, too! Just call your 
local Hertz office and reserve your vacation car 
in advance—wherever in the world you’re going. 
Low rates include insurance...gas and oil (even 
if you buy it on the road). 

You show just your driver’s license and proper 


credentials to pick up your Hertz car. Renting a 
car is even easier with a HERTZ AUTO-matic 


HERT Z puts you in the driver’s seat! 


Charge Card (ask for one when you call to 
reserve your car). 


Hertz has more offices than anyone (over 1750). 
Hertz has more cars, too—and they’re the cars 
you like to drive (new Chevrolets, Corvairs, 
sports cars, convertibles, station wagons, hard- 
tops, you name it). All are fully-equipped and 
spanking clean. Do take the best course this 


summer — call Hertz! 
A404 


Rent a car 


HERTZ RENT A CAR, Chicago uy 
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